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wrong hereafter in imitation, they will deserve 


little mercy. What Aas been done by our | 


“ middle-aged ” predecessors, is being put, cut- 
and-dried, into the hands of our ‘sucking 
Wykehams,—roofs, doors, windows, mould- 
ings and all, with “their subordination, and 
the joints of the stone-work marked upon 
them,”’—and in proportion as they stick to 
their copy-books, so will be the amount of 
praise or otherwise which they will receive. 
Far be it from us to decry the class of works 
to which we are alluding: to their value, their 
importance, their absolute necessity, our 
readers know we have borne constant testi- 
mony: but we certainly are most anxiously 
looking for a time to come when they 


will be made better use of than they are | 


at present. To persist in reproducing 
undeviatingly the productions of a by-gone 
time, without reference to modern appliances 
and present views and requirements, which 
should be the foundation and motive of our 
works, would fix a stigma upon our age. To 
study the past, and to wish to resuscitate it, are 
two very different things,—as opposite as wise 
and foolish. As a foreign contemporary ob- 
serves, when speaking of the architectura 
works contained in the present exhibition at 
the Louvre (a feeble list, as might be expected, 
—thirty-eight in number out of 5,180 !)* arch- 
tects no longer create, they content them- 
selves with reproducing,—it is easier and 
less hazardous. “They despise the present, and 
care nothing for the future: all their hopes, 
all their aspirations turn towards the past, 
which alone appears to promise easy g 
all, without giving it to any. 
ultras in archwology have brought us to. The 
architect is abdicating bit by bit, to give place 
to the antiquary. The artist, essentially a 
creator, is turned into a measurer and caster, 
seeking vainly in the past what the present 
requires and the future will expect !”’ 

If our early predecessors had stood still, 
what should we have had to imitate? As we 


“have said again and again, recognizable ad- 


vances in architecture are not made in a day ; 
but for the sake of common sense and the 
credit of our age, let all doctrine tending to 
prevent this advance be most decisively 
discouraged, foremost in which is the ridiculous 
but unluckily too often repeated dogma,—‘‘ do 
nothing without precedent.” Consider this 
said to our chemists, to our machinists, to 


painters, to sculptors, and its absurdity becomes | 


manifest at once. Let the principles which 
guided the great masters in our art guide us, 
for these will lead us onward as they were led : 
and let us regard the countless forms and 


ornaments which they produced, not merely as | 


the store to which alone we are to be confined, 
but as evidence of the power of fancy, regulated 
by science, as examples for our study, and as 
incentives to emulation. 


thirteen are archwological, nine architectural. 


few words. Books of examples | 
multiply fast: if architects go | 


| books before us. Mr. Blackburne’s work, 


| called “ Sketches for a History of the Deco- 
| rative Painting applied to English Architec- 


' ture during the Middle Ages,”’* is finished to 


, the extent at first proposed, and is most cre- 
ditable to the author. It contains twenty-two 
| plates, very nicely drawn. and coloured and 
gilt, like the objects represented, including 
| wall paintings, screens, tombs, pulpit, &c., 


and is accompanied by a_ historical essay, | 


shewing much pains-taking research. When 
we mentioned the first parts of the work some 


were too narrow for the subject, and should be 
enlarged. This suggestion, we are glad to see, 
will be adopted in the shape of a second vo- 
lume, and we hope that with it Mr. Blackburne 


will give an essay on the principles which | 


| guided the early decorators in the disposal of 
| the colours. 

We extract a portion of our author’s remarks 
1 
| to be observed,” he says, “‘ that in the open 
| timber roof, the applications appear in many 
| cases, in some necessarily, perhaps, from their 
| construction, mainly on the principal timbers 
} and mouldings: in others, the colours are 


> e rave e 
j introduced on every member. The roof of 


Aldenham is a very interesting and elaborate | 
| spect, and dispose us to reverence and devo- 
| tion.” And then we would say with old 


| example of the latter kind. That of Imping- 


j ton, St. Mary’s, Cambridgeshire, is of the 


| former, and shows a simple arrangement of | 


| two columns, separated by a waving line, the | 


fillets being white, on the faces of the tie- 


has an imitative battlement, produced by the 
spaces of red colour, bordered by narrow white 


| nelled portions, or the nal ed wood of its fascia, 


i is equally so. 


“In the ceiled and in the groined roof, 
‘whether of wood or stone, the panels and 
»s received generally the 

principal decoration: the arched ribs in the 
one case, and moulded framework inclosing 
the panels in the oth rf. be ing more or less or- 
| namented in colour and gilding to accord. In 
some of the ceiled roofs, the pane lled appear- 


leley x ry } 
ance was given solely by painting, This is 


1 
spaces between the ri 





exemplified both in the nave and transept ceil- 
ings in the Abbey Church at St. Alban’s, and 
isa peculiarity apparent in some of the earliest 
examples, viz., those of the transept and the 
ipse of choir at Peterborough. In the tran- 
sept at St. Alban’s, the ribs or framework are 
| imitated by lines of dark brown and white 
colour, with yellow flowers as bosses at the in- 
tersections of the squares, separating the 
| whole ceiling into bays corresponding with the 
| nuinber of the main arches of the structure, 
| each of these bays being subdivided into spaces 
| or panels alternately painted with the Holy 
| Name, and angels supporting the emblazoned 
| shields of benefactors. The panelling of the 
| nave ceiling is produced in like manner by 
| lines of red, brown, and white, with a kind of 
| purple Hower as a boss, the square of the 
panels being cuspated or enriched with imita- 
| live tracery in red colour, and in the centre 
ithe monogram $c. in white, on a ground 
| of dark brown. In the corresponding ceilings 
| of Peterborough, a similar practice is appa- 
i rent. 
| ** Where the ceiling is not thus imitative, but 
| of the more general description, decorations 
| on the mouldings of the framework are, in 
| many cases, very profusely introduced, as in 
| that of the Deanery at Worcester. In others, 
| however, even under a full enrichment of the 
panels, the mouldings frequently appear deco- 
rated toa lesser extent, and are occasionally 
| found altogether devoid of coloured orna- 
ment. Both inthe richer one of the choir, 
_and the more simply decorated ceiling of the 


Li ttt Bin Se Bic 3 _ | nave, at Great Malvern, the mouldings inclos- 
* Contributed by twenty-two exhibitors, and of which i 








j * Wiliams and Co., Strand. 


) id Ms = 
| We will not run away, however, from the 


time since, we urged that the assigned limits | 


' on the painting of roofs and ceilings, “It is | 


| beams, very effective. The cornice also, which | 
introduction at equal distances simply of | 


edges or fillets, intended to indicate the cre- | 











ing the panels, judging from their present 
appearance, seem never to have been painted, 
and the same peculiarity is exhibited in St. 
Michael’s Church, Coventry. In the groined 
roof, the rib mouldings usually shew the more 
| enriched character. e ribs of the groining 
_in the choir at St. Alban’s are covered with 

colour, diapered with minute ornaments in 
| gold, &c., on the and hollows, the beads 
_ being white, banded alternately red and green ; 
| and there are, besides, many other examples, 
| in which similar ornaments are introduced to 
| an equal extent.” 


| It may he observed, that nearly all the 
| examples given are of the 15th century, and 
| that, with few exceptions, blue and red, with 
| gildings, are the only colours used. 

; Ofthe extent to which colours should be 
used in churches we have not now to speak ; 
| we will simply say, with a divine of the 17th 
century,—*‘ There is, indeed, an excess to be 
| avoided in beautifying holy places; but this 
consists rather in the kind than the measure 
of ornament. There are a sort of light, mere- 
tricious decorations, apt to infuse ideas un- 
| suitable to the solemnity of the place and the 
sacred uses to which it is designed. The 
church must not be dressed in the attire of a 
harlot, but of a grave and serious matron ; 
_and provided the ornaments are agreeable to 
| this character, the more magnificent they are, 
the more effectually will they engage our re- 


Fuller,—‘* He must have a fixt aim and strong 
hand who hits decency, and misseth gaudiness 
and sluttery.” 

Another book of examples, but of a more 
| recent period, is Mr. C. J. Richardson’s fourth 
volume of “ Studies from Old English Man- 
sions, their Furniture, Plate, &¢.,’* which 
completes the series, and will serve to 
preserve al] the best works of the reigns of 
| Elizabeth and James, as well as some much 
| earlier. 

The readers of THt ButLoer are so well 
acquainted with Mr. Richardson's effective 
style of drawing, and the range of subjects to 
which, up to this tume, he has more particu- 
larly given his attention, that they scarcely 
require to be informed of what the book con- 
sists, or how it is executed. We may mention, 
however, as amongst the contents, the porch 
to the gate-house at Kenilworth: Gawsworth 
Hall, Cheshire; Interior, Gravel-lane, Hounds- 
ditch ; Longford Castle, Wilts; Staircase, St. 
John’s Cambridge; Various Views and Inte- 
riors of Aston Hall; with ceilings, friezes, 
candlesticks, and numerous details. 

Without professing the same unlimited 
admiration of the style as our author, it is due 
to him to say that he has shewn, by judicious 
selection, that it has many excellences, and 
that few of the abominations which were 
once termed Elizabethan belong to it, 
but were “‘weak inventions of the enemy.” 
The previous volumes have been very popular, 
and this wil] doubtless not be less so. 

Amongst the more purely archeological 
works, yet bearing on our subject and ex- 
emplifying our remarks, is “ A Manual for 
the Study of Monumental Brasses,” recently 
published by Mr. Parker, for the Oxford 
Architectural Society, which would have 
scarcely been called for, but as containing a 
descriptive catalogue of 450 “rubbings” in 
the possession of the Society. The work is 
very conveniently arranged, and the introduc- 
tion contains much information, pleasantly 
conveyed. The following extract will serve as 
an example. The writer is speaking of the exe- 


* Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket. 
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cation of brasses, and the numbers which still 


remain :—* It is obvious,” says he, “ that | 


brasses were not always the work of local artists, 
and that their designing and execution were 
in the hands of a few persons. 





When we con- 
sider the numbers required, and the condition 
of the sister arts, itis also not improbable that 
those who were employed in their production 
formed a guild, originally perhaps com- 
posed of foreigners; and ‘that the same 
minds which designed the architectural struc- 
tures of the middle ages also designed the 
sepulchral monuments.’* LBrasses are now 
found in far greater number in England than 
in any other part of Europe. ‘The whole num- 
ber still remaining here is probably not less 
than four thousand, and traces of as many 
more, which are now destroyed, may be found. 
On the Continent, the specimens are far 
from numerous ; some fine examples exist in 
the churches of St. Sauveur, Notre Dame, and 
the Cathedral, Bruges ;:—a late mural one re- 
mains at St. Bayon, Ghent, and it is not un- 


unlikely that several might be discovered in 


the country churches in Belgium. In France, 


very few seem to have survived the revolu- 


tion One of the fifteenth century is in 
Amiens Cathedral. Some are to be seen at 
the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, Meissen, and 


Constance, and in other parts of Germany. 


One fine example from Seville, in Spain, is | 


here are a few in Funchal Cathedral, Madeira, 


and in Denmark there are known to have | 


existed some of the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries. Italy is entirely without them; but 
some incised slabs are to be found at Rome. 


Most of the brasses in England are found in 


¢ 


the counties on its eastern side, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Essex, and Kent. Many are to be seen 
in Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, Bed- 
fordshire, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Middlesex, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, 
ind Sussex; but in the western and northern 
counties they are more rare.”’ 


We must postpone the remainder of our 
budget of books, that we may have space to 
mention a proposal for the establishment of a 

ciety for the publication of architectural 
knowledge, which bids fair to supply a great 
want. 


} 
} 


Ihe causes of the formation of this society 


ire chiefly the three following facts : 

1. The want, in the English language, of a 
work which can faithfully represent itself as a 
dictionary of architecture. 


2. ‘The necessities frequently experienced, on 


the part of students, for such an aid to their 
} 


labours, which are obstructed not only at the 


outset, but often to the termination of life, by 
} 


the rudis indigestaque moles of materials which 


they hardly can find means to attack. 


3. The regret at its absence from the hbrary 
h leaves a void of the greatest importance 
in the construction of a course of education), 


ind the anxiety for the appearance of such a 


work, manifested by the senior practitioners, 


in whose hands is deposited the skill of future 
nerations, and often urged by us. In 


Is 


4, Professor Cockerell] said ee he wished 


the body of English architects, taking 
the dictionary of Quatremére de Quincy as 


an example, would produce a perfect book 
upon the art, one man taking one part 
ind one another part, so as to render it 
of the highest author ity, of extreme use, and 


Fa 


hs ater not : 
of a character to reflect such dignity and glory 


* * Waller's Brasses,"’ Part X 


described in the latter portion of this volume. | 


-amongst the equally scarce and_ invisible 
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on all concerned, that he was anxious to see it 
commenced.” 

The projector of the association, Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth, thus sets forth what he considers it 


should undertake, as funds become available,— | 


‘“‘ Republications of the works of the fathers | 
of the art, after a careful collation of such 
MSS. as can be arrived at, and the earlier | 
editions ; so as to have editions of the standard | 
authors, with their commentators, enriched 


_ with notes conveying the pith of modern dis- 


coveries and theories. 

In 1610 an edition of Serlio was published, 
and several of Palladio, in English, followed : 
but none of the architectural classics have been 
published since, with the exception of Vitru- 
vius. Fragments of Vasari have appeared, 
but not the complete work; which is to be 
regretted, as it deserves to be read generally, 
even if only in the recent French translation. 

Publications or re-issues of executed works 
of authors of equivalent talent, who may not 
have left writings in MS. or type, or continua- 
tions of works in the same style. 

Abstracts of translations of modern authors, 
with such illustrations and notes as may be | 
needed, with memoirs and list of their works. 

Publications of works (either of text or 
plates) by modern authors, English or foreign, | 
which may be presented to and approved by 
the Society, or which may be assisted by con- | 
tributing a portion of the funds for the sake of 
ensuring a place in the great work to a bro- | 
chure, memoir, or essay, whose merits are ac- 
knowledged, but which might otherwise be 
published without uniformity. 

Arrangements of the many valuable essays 
and hints which have appeared in the miscel- 
lanies of the last fifty years, as well as in those 
of the present day. 

A digest of the theoretical books, arranging | 
each division of an author’s works under the | 
appropriate article of the dictionary. 

A polyglossary, or table of synonyms of 
technical words in the different languages. 

The plan of operation will consist in the se- 
lection by the committee, or by the recom- 
mendations of the members, of a work or 
subject; by the mature digestion and revision 
of such contributions as may be forwarded to 
the editor ; and the prompt publication, by th 
society, of such work under the inspection of 
the general editor, distinguishing the names of 
the parties from whoin the articles have been 
obtained: thus, not an elementary work, 
trenching upon the province of the professional 
man, would be the result, but a series of papers, 
which would be essential to the ‘ Architect’ in 
the fullest sense of the word.” 


The subscription is proposed to be one 
guinea per annum, for which three quarto 
volumes may be expected. There are diffi- 
culties in the way, not the least of which will be 
that of finding efficient editors willing to act 
gratuitously; but these may, and doubtless 
will, be overcome. We invite the co-operation 
of our readers, and anticipate for the new 
society, when formed, a long career of useful- 


ness, 





THE GAS MOVEMENT. 
PROOFS OF RISE OF PROFITS WITH FALL IN PRICES, 
DRAWN FROM COMPANIES’ OWN ‘ RETURNS.’ 

In reverting, oftener than once, to the much 
less real than ostensible revelations of the 
gas house involved in that convenient and | 
loosely ordered Parliamentary return, whereby 
the gas companies doubtless confidently 
hoped to frustrate the very end in view, 
and thus to retard the general movement 
onwards towards a vastly wider and cheaper 
diffusion of the benefits of gas-light, by exhi- | 
biting to the public and its legislative pro- | 
tectors an ostentatious but most fallacious dis- | 
play of apparently enormous outlays of ‘ fixed’ | 
or ‘authorised’ capital, and of comparatively 
low and moderate, or even occasionally pitiful 
dividends on that capital, to the cautious ex- | 
clusion of the much less enormous capital | 
in reality called up and outlaid or expended, 
and of which we almost uniformly fail to find | 
the slightest notice taken in the ‘ abstract of 
return,’ in which so capital a secret, all but 
universally, ‘hides its diminished head’ | 


{[Aprix 8, 1848. 


* bonuses,’ with which it stands confessed to 
other eyes than those for whose behoof the 
abstract of return was rendered :— 


In announcing, moreover, that the general 


| rule of that return,— exhibited in the re- 


cords of a slow and unwilling progress 
downwards in price, but upwards, as we anti- 
cipated, in prosperity,—appears to be, that as 
surely as the price is grumblingly and dilatorily 
reduced, so surely are the diffusion and the 
dividends proportionally increased ; and, on 
the contrary, that as surely as a reduction of 
charges is resisted, or a retrogression made to 
higher, so surely are the diffusion and the 
dividends nipped in the bud;—we promised, 
after clearing the way by a gentle exposure of 
the intrinsic nature and value of the whole 
return, in other respects a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare, to present a few of those details 
establishing the generality of the rule which 
really renders this return a relatively valuable 
and instructive one, though absolutely worth- 


| less and fallacious. 


Such, therefore, is our present purpose; and 
’ i } 


| if we can thereby convince (if we still, indeed, 


require to convince) the gas authorities, metro- 
politan and provincial, that their most sterling 
interests are identical with the most enlightened 
interests of every class of the community— 
even of the most humble who can at all afford 
to enlighten the physical darkness of their 
dwellings with even the most paltry rushlight, 


/a class who are by far the most numerous, 


and hence by far the most important, humble 


| though they be, as a general stay and support 


in the diffusion of any article adapted to really 
universal utility and consumpt, such as gas- 


| light is,—and if we can thereby facilitate and 
| hasten those immense reductions which not 


only may, but must and will be yet made 


| almost everywhere in the present average price 


of gas—a price almost everywhere prohibitive 
as yet to its diffusion even amongst a tithe 


|of the great mass of the people to whose 
| benefit 


t is, when pure and cheap, an article 
of household economy so excellently well 
adapted,—then the object which we have so much 
at heart, for the promotion—for the wide-spread 
and universal diffusion—of so admirable an 
element of comfort, cheerfulness, convenience, 
morality, and cleanliness, shall have been hap- 
pily attained. And, as already remarked, we 
do indeed believe that the more enlightened 
and more enterprising of the gas directors, 
now more alive to the right mode of pro- 
moting their own self-preservation and self- 
interest than they have been, will at length be 
triumphantly convinced, even by their own 


| returns, that we were right in so long insisting 


on a steady, a rapid, and an immense reduc- 
tion of price below the present average: so 
much so, indeed, that now at length they will 
clearly see that the sooner they come down to 
the level of the public expectation the better 
for themselves no less than for the public. 
In truth, as our more recent records of pro- 
gress testify, not a few of them have already 
fairly entered, voluntarily, on the very path so 
often pointed out. 

But as for the absolute or literal amount or 
limit of the dividends about to be quoted, we 
believe that quite enough has been said on 


| previous occasions (ante, page 5 of present, and . 


page 551 of last volume of Tue Buitper) 
to convince our readers that they constitute no 
criterion whatever of the actual amount of 
dividend on the capital paid up, and are only 
useful, as already said, as a proof of the re- 
lative advantage of largely diminishing the 
charges made for the article yielding the divi- 


dends, whatever these, in relation to mere 


outlay, may really amount to, even exclusive 
of those sterling bonuses which occasionally 
amount, as we have recently noticed, to at 
least 50 per cent. in addition to the nominal 
dividends, themselves in all probability worth 
in general at least another 50 per cent. more 
than their merely apparent value in the ‘‘ Ab- 


| stract of Returns.”’ 


The price of gas in general having been 
frequently declared by the advocates of mono- 
1 : ) 
poly to be one almost altogether regulated by, 


| and dependant on, the price of coals, we shall 


incidentally take occasion to shew, from these 
returns, that so far from this being the case, 
immense reductions have over and over again 
been made, and yielded dividends of increasing 


| value; while the price of coals either remained 
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at much about the same figure, or actually rose 
considerably in amount. 


Our selections shall be merely alphabetical, | 


necessarily excluding many striking instances 
for which we cannot possibly find room ; and 
accordingly the first we come to is,— 


Ashton-under-Lyne. From 1829 to 1847 the 
price of gas there was reduced from 12s. to 6s. per 
1,000 cubic feet, and accordingly the dividend on 
the full capital fixed by the Company’s Act increased 
from 6/. 8s. to 13/. 4s. per cent. per annum! As 
the price thus fell to exactly one-half of its previous 
amount, so the dividend rose till it was even more 
than exactly doubled. Coal, too, in the face of all 
this, increased in price, the cannel from 14s. to 19s. 
per ton, and others from 7s. 6d. to 10s, 5d. ! 


Moreover, for three years previous to 1829 no | 


dividend at all was ever reaped from the 12s. per 
1,000 feet. 

At Birmingham, the price was reduced from 12s. 
in 1825, toa range from 6s. 8d. to 3s. 9d., with 10 
per cent. off, in 1846; and accordingly the nominal 
dividends rose from ni/, in 1827, and 5 per cent. 
on 120,000/., in 1828, through & per cent. in 
1831-2, to 10 percent. on 240,000/. in 1846! 
Moreover, during all this time, from 1826-7 to 
1846-7, the expense of coals had gradually risen 
from 4s. per ton to 12s. 3d., and ultimately to 
21s. 3d. for the better sort! ! 

At Bradford, the price was reduced from 11s. 3d. 
in 1824-6, to 6s. in 1845-7; and accordingly the 
dividends rose from 4/2. on 15,0002. to 107. on 
45,0002.! Coals averaged about 9s. to 10s. per 
ton during the whole period. 

At Brentford, the price was reduced from 15s. 
in 1828-33, to 8s. in 1846, and the dividends 
accordingly rose from nif and 2/. per cent. alter- 
nately, on 37,500/., to 64. on 57,5007. in 1846. 
Here too, if anywhere, from the expense of mains 
of great length, through unfrequented roads, in a 
large district, comprising several towns and vil- 
lages at a distance from each other, the risk of 
evil results from a reduction of price might have 
been anticipated. But since, on the contrary, a 
reduction from 15s. to 8s. increased the dividends 
from nil to 6/. per cent., there is every probability 
that even here a further reduction of price, from 8s. 
to 4s., would bring up the dividend ultimately to 
at least 10/. per cent., if not, as in so many other 
instances, double the dividend by halving the price. 
The unfavourable circumstances in which this com- 
pany have been placed, however, have been miti- 
gated, to a small extent, by a reduction in the price 
of coals, from 26s. 6d. in 1825, when the first divi- 
dend of 2/. per cent. was reaped, to 23s. in 1845-6, 
when 4/. and 6/. per cent. on a greater capital were 
reached. 

At Bridgewater, the price was reduced from 15s. 
in 1835-6, to 8s. 4d. in 1845-6, and the dividend 
accordingly rose from ni/ and 2/. 10s. on 4,000/. 
to 7/. 10s. and 5/. on 6,000/.: coals increasing in 
expense from 13s. to 14s. per ton. 

At Bury, the price was reduced from 10s. in 
1827-40, to 7s. 6d. in 1845-6, while the dividend 
on 6,570. rose from 328/. 10s. to 9R5/. 10s. in all 
per annum : coals increasing in expense from 20s. 
and 17s. 6d. to 22s. 3d. and 23s. 10d. ; discounts, 
nevertheless, given on price of gas, of 2} up to 30 
per cent., according to consumption, with discount 
also for prompt payment. 

At Cheltenham the price was reduced from 16s. 4d. 
in 1820, and 9s. 3d. in 1830, to 4s. 8$d. in 1846, 
while dividends rose from nid in 1820-3, and 5/. in 
1824, to X/. 10s. in 1843-6: coals at 17s. per ton 
throughout. 

At Derby, while the price was raised from 10s. in 
1820.26 to 12s. in 1827-30, the dividends, at first ni/, 
and then 10/. in 1822, diminished again to né/ in 1827, 
and 5/. in 1828. In 1831 the price was again re- 
duced to }1s., thence in 1832-5 to 10s., and in these 
years 15/. on 10,0 07. were reached for the first time ; 
and again in 1839-406, after which larger discounts, 
and the dividends in 1811 mounted up to 35 per 
cent. on 16,250/., and 10/. and 7/. 10s. in succeed- 
ing years. The price of coals fell, however, from 


reaching to 50 per cent. were given off the price, 


lls. to 9s. 9d., and the pric > has ultimately been 
reduced to 6s. 6d. in 1846, whence doubtless further 


harvests of profit will be ere long r ached. 


We cannot afford space for so many in- 
stances in every letter of the alphabet, however, 
and we must therefore pass over many other 
striking proofs of the generulity of the rule to 
be established by such details. 

At Halifax the price was gradually reduced from 
13s. in 1823 to 6s. in 1846-7, and the dividends as 
gradually rose from 3/. 10s. per cent. in 1824 to &/. 
in 1847: coals fell from 7s. 10d. to 63. Od. per ¢ 


} t 0 








1. per t 
At Leeds, while the price was r od fi H 

in 1321-6 to 6s. ¢ 1, in 1841, the dividends r 

from 7/. 10s. in 182] to 25/. in 1841-2. By tt 


amended Act of the company the dividends were 
limited, so that while 10/. per cent. on old st ck, 
with 6/7. on new, were yearly and regularly there- 
after secured on an immense increase of * fixed 


capital,’’ the company were obliged to give the pub-— 


EE 





' lic a share of the benefits by farther reductions of 
| price to 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet in 1847!! And 
will it be credited, moreover, that during the whole 
of this period of decreasing prices and increasing 
prosperity and profit, not only was there no reduc- 
tion in the price of coal, but common coal may be 
| said to have increased in price from 6s. 10d. in 
1821-2 to 7s. 6d. and 7s. in 1845-7, while the price 
of cannel coal was also rising gradually and perma- 
nently from 9s. 2d. in 1829-30 to 13s. in 1845-7 !!! 
At Leicester, reductions from I4s. to 5s. 6d4. 
increased the dividends from nif and 3/. to 7l. At 
Lincoln, reductions from 13s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. raised 
them from 4/, to 10/.; at Liverpool (respecting 
which we have already said so much), while reduc- 
tions were being made from 15s. to 4s. 6d., it is 


merely stated that the dividends from 1820 to 1840 | 


were not limited, while from 1841 to 1846 they were 
limited to 10/. per cent. on a fixed capital accumu- 
lating by excess of profits from 50,0002. to 200,0002., 
with power to raise other 50,000/. into additional 
capital. 

Amonugs the mett politan companies, the 
British, by reducing its prices from 13s. 9d. to 6s., 
increased the dividends on an immense fixed capital, 
from 5/. to 62, 18s. 10d. and 5/. lls. ld. The 
city company by reductions from 15s. to 7s. raised 
the dividends on its fixed capital of 200,000/. from 
7/4. to 10. The Equitable, by reductions from 
12s. to 7s. arose from nil and 4/. to 42. 10s., 
7/. 10s. and 81. The London, by reductions, from 
9s. to 7s. raised the dividends on a fixed capital of 
550,000. from nil and 4/. to 5/. and 64. in the face 
of arise in the expense of coal, from 20s. 3d. to 
22s. od. per ton, during an interval, by the bye, in 
course of which, if we are to believe others of the 
metropolitan companies, the price of coals was 
falling from 21s. to 17s. ld. But the fact is, so 
many discrepancies of this sort display themselves 
in the different renderings, that it is obvious little or 
no dependence ought to be placed in any one or 


other of them. The South Metropolitan raised its | 


dividends from ni/ and 1/. 10s. of estimated divi- 
dend on a fixed capital of 200,000/. to 52. and 61. by 
reducing its prices from lls, to 8s., while coals 


were also rising in expense from 17s. 8d. to 18s. 9d. | 


At Manchester, during reductions of price from 
lis. to 5s. 6d., dividends on a fixed capital of some 


hundreds of thousands, and averaging 12/. to 15/. | 
per cent.—occasionally 16/. and upwards—were | 


steadily realized. 

At Newcastle, in the face of a reduction in price, 
from 8s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. and 10 to 20 per cent. dis- 
count, with a rise in coal from 5s. to 6s. 3d. the 
dividends increased from ni/ and 7/. 10s. to 102. 

At Preston, reductions from 12s. 6d. to 5s. 
raised the dividends from 6/. to 102. on a fixed 
capital increasing from 11,630/. in 1821-4 to 
52,5002. in 1846. 


At Sheffield, while prices were being raised from | 


5s. to 6s. Sd. and &s. 4d., dividends sank from 
4/. 4s. and 6/. 12s. to 5/., and ultimately 2/. 8s. ; 
and at Stamford, where the price stuck at 11s. from 
1823 to 1845, the dividends began with ni/ and 
ended with ni/, some small dividends of 2/. to 5d. 
intervening ! Coals, too, all this while were falling 
from 25s. 10d. to 20s. a ton! 

At Wakefield a series of reductions from 12s. 
down to 3s. brought up the dividends from ni, 5/., 
and ni/, to 7/., 81., and 9/7. At Wigan, though 
coals were almost doubled in price,—7s. 6d. to 
14s. 10d.—reductions in the price of gas from 
12s. 6d. to 6s. brought up the dividends from 51. 
to 12/., and even 15/., with occasional intervals of 
5/., all as estimated ona full fixed capital of 10,1602, 
Reductions at Wolverhampton from 15s. to 4s. 6d. 
raised the dividend from ni/ and 5/. to 102. and 151., 
estimated on a fixed maximam capital of 11,0007, 

At Edinburgh, in spite of a rise in coal from 19s. 
to 29s. 6d., reductions in the price of gas from 
8s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. not only sustained a steady series of 
dividends of 6/., but increased them to 62. 10s. At 
Glasgow, with a rise of coal from 16s. to 22s. 6d.,a 
reduction of price from 6s. 8d. to 5s. inereased 
the dividends from 3/. to 7/. 10s. in two years. At 
Paisley, notwithstanding a rise of coal from 21s. to 
26s. 3d., reductions from 10s. 44d. to 5s. 9$d., 
raised the dividend, as estimated on a fixed maximum 
capital of 48,000/. from 3/. to 6/. 8s. and 8/. 


We might have quoted almost scores of 
other details of a like order, but enough, and 
more than enough, has been adduced in proof 
of our assertion that the general rule has been, 
and is, that a reduction in price assuredly brings 
an increase in profit and prosperity. We have in 
fact been so liberal with our quotations, that 
we have not left room for even a single other 
comment in conclusion. 





Works 1x Bertis.—The Allgemeine Prens- 
sische Zeitung of the 26th mentions public 
works of great extent which are being under- 
taken to Occupy the poorer classes. Canals, 
churches, and schools, are in the course of 
construction, 


THE FEVER HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 

Str,—As a member of the committee of the 
London Fever Hospital, I think it right to 
confirm the statement made in your number 
| for April 1, respecting the competition for the 
| new building. 

The proposal to appoint a limited number of 
competitors, and to purchase the plans of those 
| who were not employed, emanated from 
| myself ; and my object in making the pro- 
| position was to secure the advantage of the 
|united talents of all the competitors. The 
| power of the committee to carry out the build- 
| ing was not for a moment questioned, and a 
sub-committee was appointed to make pre- 
| liminary arrangements, which were from time 

to time confirmed by the general committee, 

the noble president being in the chair on most 
occasions. 

The chief struggle towards the close of the 
competition was between Mr. Fowler and Mr. 
Mocatta, during which the noble president 
warmly advocated the design of the former, 
having admitted in the outset that he had a 
prejudice in favour of Mr. Fowler, although he 
hoped that this would not interfere with the 
interests of the hospital. 

The secretary, throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings, evinced the same bias, and in his 
zeal as a partisan, appeared to forget that he 
was merely the organ of the committee, 
although filling the two offices of secretary and 
solicitor. 

In spite of this powerful advocacy, the 
ground having been fought inch by inch, the 

| plan of Mr. Fowler was objected to by the 
| medical officers, who, as well as a large majority 
of the committee, considered the other design, 
in many important particulars, much more 
desirable, safe, and appropriate. 

The next move resembled a practice which 
| prevails in railway committees, namely, to 

throw out Mr. Mocatta on the standing 
| orders, and the committee were called upon to 
count the beds inthe wards, and then to refer 
| to their own instructions, on the plea that a 
| slight deviation in this respect was fatal to 
| Mocatta’s plan. 

| The committee, not being of opinion that 
|any material deviation from the standing 
orders had been made, and considering the 
plan satisfactory and much superior to that of 
| Mr. Fowler, it was necessary to resort to 
another expedient, namely, intimidation ; and 
| the committee were assured that Mr. Mocatta’s 
plan could not be executed for the prescribed 
| sum, which circumstance would involve per- 
| sonal liability. 

On application being made to the architect, 
he ris more than one builder who would 
undertake the work with the above limit. But 
his lordship laid it down as a condition that 
no builder named by the architect should be 
employed, and expressed great doubts respect- 
ing the capability of any architect to build 
an hospital so well and so satisfactorily as 
Mr. Fowler. 

At length the day for the decision arrived, 
and this was settled by ballot, the numbers 
being nine for Mr. Mocatta, three for Mr. 
Fowler. On this result being declared, the 
president rose from his chair and intimated 
that he should resign his seat on the Building 
Cormittee, as he would not incur the respon- 
sibility of acting with any architect in whom 
he had not full confidence. But the secretary 
and solicitor of the hospital reminded his 
lordship, that the money being vested in the 
hands of the president and trustees, he could 
not escape responsibility by leaving the com- 

| mittee. 

At this critical moment the bright idea 
flashed across the minds of the president and 
the solicitor, that the committee had no power 
to act in reference to the building! At the 
next meeting of the committee a letter from his 
lordship was read, stating that if he had known 
at first how the law of the case stood he should 
have acted very differently, but after what had 
occurred, he thought the most fair course would 
be for Mr. Mocatta to revise and complete his 
plans, and forward them to the trustees for ap- 
proval. Accordingly the working drawings and 
specification were prepared, and Mr. Mocatta, 
under the instruction of the committee, pro- 
ceeded to drain the surface of the ground, 
preparatory to commencing operations. But 
one of the trustees expressed a desire to see 
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all the plans which had been sent in, and ac- | as was Sancho Panza on the above renowned | “The Pilgrim at the Well” (366), and the 


quiesced in the sentiments of the president in | 


ferour of Mr. Fowler’s plan, and against the 
responsibility which had been so ably demon- 
strated as being the meyitable result of the 
employment of any other architect. The 
other noble trustees were apparently con- 
inced by these arguments, and accordingly 
the till which had been passed by the Com- 
mons was thrown out by the Lords. But 
during this discussion, several communications 
took place between the trustees and the com- 
mittee, and counsel’s opinion was taken re- 
specting the terms of the Act and the liability 
of the trustees. 

It having been decided that the power rested 
with the president and trustees absolutely, 
according to the strict letter of the law. the 
juestion was raised, whether the committes 
could exonerate the trustees by taking on them- 
selves the responsibility? but this was found 
to be impracticable, unless each member 


made indiridually liable. The president, there- 
fore, intimated that he should be perfectls 
satisfied to submit Mr. Mocatta’s pl ti " 





respectable builders (not recommended b: 
him), and that if it should be found that th 
building could be erected for the sum pr 
scribed, no further objection would be rais 

t was then proposed, that three members of 
the committee should be appointed to co- 
»perate with the president and trustees, 
that the united body should have absolut 
power to complete the building. 

This proposal was adopted at the anniver- 
sary of the institution. ‘The first step take 
by this joint committee was to appoint Mr 
Fowler as the architect, and to vote a sum of 
money to Mr. Mocatta as a compensation for 


his trouble, and his disappoint- 





il 


his plans, 
ment 

Phe sugar-plum thus voted was 200/. This 
proceeding, having been reported to some 
members of the committee, excited great dis- 
approbation, and was generally considered to 
be an act of injustice to Mr. Mocatta, and dis- 
courtesy to the managers of the institution, 
who had been displaced from their offic e by a 
legal accident, and were thus placed in a very 
invidious position with reference to a ore ntle- 
nan whom they had deliberately appointed as 
architect to the hospital, after a severe com- 
petition.” 

At the next meeting of the committee, I 
moved the followmg resolution ; 


his committee having been informed that 


t is the intention of the president and trustees | 


to pay to Mr. Mocatta the sun of two hundred 
} ounds by way of compensation, instead of re- 
taining his services as architect, 


Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of this com 


] 
7 


mittee such payment, if made out of the funds 
of the hospital, would be a mal-appropriat 


of the said funds. ‘The committee afso con- 


? 
‘ 


such eireumstances, would be an act of in- | 


} 3 . : 
ustice, implying a reflection on his professional 


haracter, quite inconsistent with the fact, tha 
the principles of his plan were approved by the 








mmittee and medical staff; and that th 
reatment of a professional man, is at variauc 
with the admitted and recognised storm 
fair ¢ 

























wing ha . 
quent M1 Fest ny 
a not one of tt 
gentlemen present rose to se ond the mo ’ 

. a "> . 

i found mvseif in a predicament very much 
resembling that of Don Quixote, when ! 
ite * attat ae ee RRS ace 
made his attack on the windmills; my col- 
) ° } . . 
leagues, instead of giving any assistance, re- 

ined passive, and appeared ¢ be 4s 

The nature of this legal acciden ' 
According to the deed under whi ea 1 
hey are merely the guardians ¢ th 

b g under the control of i 
in the Act of Parliament under which the R ‘ 
purchased the present hospital, the purchase-: ¥ is 

ted in the president and trustees, to 1 

1g anew hospital, in such manner as the said pres 
d trustees shall think proper t ‘ 
* with the trust-deed, the words a} hi : 
ras the managing committe s! thi 
| nconsist vas net pointed ont to the mimiitt 
the soicitor, uot after the committee had occupied s 
is in pet ming what had alwars been « i 

their duty, but which, according to the present re 2 

the Act, appears to be the office of th t ees Ro 

uch for the advantage resulting from the services of a leral 


eecretar 


sider that the dismissal of Mr. Mocatta, under | 


occasion. 

Having 0 
express in your journal in reference to the 
fairness and equity of competitions in general, 
[ trust this very brief outline of a very remark- 
able specimen, will not 


‘| 


be uninteresting to 
your readers, Ifallthe particulars were stated, 
with the official correspondence, and the artful 
dodges of the legal secretary, the narrative 
would be still more amusing and instructive. 
The most remarkable feature in the transac- 
tion is the cireumstance, that a gentleman, a 
member of an honourable and respectable 
profession, sh yuld allow hims if to be placed 
in so unfair a position with reference to a 
brother architect. I have only to add that I 
have no personal acquaintance with these two 
gentlemen, and therefore cannot plead guilty 





to prejudice in favour of either of them. My 
. : t 7 1 , e 
oniv desire has been, and Is, to advocate jus 
tice, without which a con nockKery 
} . } * 
and a iusion, insteat its nan 
yuid ipl 1 tria belt 
i 
urs, & LI 
t . 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS 


Due character of this exhibition is improved 
this year, as much by the exertions of the 
in mbe rs the mselyes, as fr mm the reform d 
system of hanging. The next exhibition is 
likely to shew greater advance, as the present 


' will inspire the non-members with confidence, 


and be the means of making them paint 
purposely, instead of sending the refuse of 
contemporary exhibitions, as hitherto. 
Amongst the pictures, there are some of 
great merit and originality: take, for instance, 
Mr. Anthony's “ Village Green,” abounding 
: 


in the highest qualities. At the first glance, 
\ 


} 





} 1: . 1. - . 

one feels inclined to laugh at the seeming defi- 
‘ ; i 2 +, fw ot 

ance set to nature; seemmyg,oniy, though, for the 
} ye i ons Pa bs | 

truth and feeling expressed are starting; the 


wonderful diversity of action, without assump- 


tion or display tne exqu site silvery tone of 


the distance, so expansive, vet definite ly made 
out—are admirable. A cooler quality of colour 
in the foreground shadow would, we think, 


improve the picture amazingly. and enhance 


























th Vaiul of uch cai ik is that f th rT 
hand grou Ih laller pictt by this 
artist all exhibit nature, originally but truly 
understoo I Am mest the best ; The 
Lay Cart Stormy Weather’ (87); “On the 
Coast of Galway”’ (222); “ Women at a iloly 
Well pi wz for t urn of the absent’ 
9 | Met ty Paysanne de Normandie, 
quisite in breadth and colour, but too li 
| Gierard D 533); “A Mou Stream,” & 
Palla 17a on he Lago t North 
Italy, by Mr. Pyne, isa b specimen of 
| this y popflar pait the middle dis- 
! hibiting his precis f drawing 
id i lg tT p t t} Vater 
heaut ly ] 1, undisturbed, excepting by 
t } Wing n-boat 
SS ' cumens which there re \ 
\, ‘ | st vate est R 
intel-] 1 the larg 
Mntrat t +} Mi Y . 58), 
r 34 “ t’s- Vem } | 
i 
Some Mr. ¢ t 
tq ~ i H t 'Y A ! 
the C L« itt one of the best 
i i e 
Mr. Allen contribut rt f i r 
! s than usual; st th ) ul 
i3 \ Wat r Mi i * Ve! nh } o] mu 
ind execution ; (407 Mill on the Gre 
160 in the Clwyd Vale,” & 
Mr. Baxter’ h ids ai cust ly ‘ rred 
and felt. No man extant could paint better, 
id very few as W ll as it ‘© "The Wr ath,’ 
r 69, “ Italian Girl; or a sw pair, entitled 
‘Happy Mom 3s”’’ (841), and “Sad Mo- 
i hi i 
i | i 4 1 
\ "¢ t ] nu h too 
\ tl t n \ ny nN han 
| r strons mn Tf Tim i i 2 >} 
umer’s Evening,” is a nice 5} nen of his 
taste and poeti feeling, as aré (232) “ View 
lin the Wood. near the Hague, Holland,” 


| “ Bridge of Sighs” (456). 
bserved the interest which you 


|Apriz 8, 1848. 


The two Wilsons have some excellent pro- 
ductions, one, especially, by the younger, an 
“ Unfrequented Path, a Scene in Marden Park, 
Surrey,’ the trees of which are capitally 
touched in. 

Holland's clear, forcible painting always 
tells well wheresover employed. In addition to 
some first-rate bits of his usual subject, “ Green- 
wich Hospital,” &e., he has some exquisite 
delineations of flowers, wonderful transcript of 
nature, perfect as far as regards colour and 
arrangement. 

We ate glad to observe that Mr. Tennant 
has this 1 
I 





year eschewed departure from his 
‘ight path, and painted English River | 


} 





Scenes (11), (120) “ On the Wye, near Mon- 
mouth,’ (229) A Rocky Glen,” (249) “ Near 
Bexley Heath, Kent,” &c. 

Mr. Boddington has diverged somewhat 
from his beaten track, and revels in warm sun- 
shiny “Shades of Evening” (81), a clever 
representation ofa difficult effect ; a little more 
knocking about would benefit its somewhat 
formal treatment. Other pictures, in his usual 
generally appreciated manner, vary in their 
] merits and demerits. 

Mr. Lewis, the new member, is decidedly an 
acquisition; his picture (470) “ ’Tis Oppor- 
tunity that makes the Thief,’’ exhibits con- 
siderable power, parts of it being capitally 
painted, 

Mr. Hurlstone harps too much upon the 
same string, but produces nevertheless some 
fine results His large picture, “ Men- 
licanti of the Piazza Navona, Rome,” is 
nice, but forced rather in colour. “ Un Pes- 
cator ” is also an agreeable impersonation of 
everyday life. 

Amongst pictures by non-members, a beau- 
tiful production by Windus, ‘“ Morton before 
Claverhouse ” (488), calls for commendation, 
if only from its perfection of mechanical hand- 
ling. Seldom such power over the material 
has been attained, and the character about the 
heads, particularly that of the old man, is ex- 
traordinary. ‘“ The Coming Footsteps ” (499), 
sweetly painted by Mr. Marshall, and the 
“Morning Toilet”? (111), are both charming 


representations of refined rusticity. 























NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Tue foundation-stone of a new church was 
laid at Fordcome Green, Penshurst, on Friday 
week, by Lord Hardinge, who had previously 





sent funds home from India for the purpose of 

lding the edifice-——Donations are in 
course of collection at Folkestone for the erec- | 
tion of a monument to the celebrated Dr. ! 
Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the 


blood, who belonged to that town. Earl 


Radnor offered the choice of a site on his 
estate. and the architect to his lordship 
offered his professional services gratuitously. 
——The town of Romford, according to the 
Chelmsford Chronicle is “ under great excite- 
refusal by the 


~ ‘ ¢ } ‘ 
yas proprietors to ac ede to the but too ‘rea- 
; sa 


ment.” in consequence of the 


: é 
sonable’ demand of the gas consumers to be 
len va} +} 


wWwita 





weir gas at 7s. 6d. per 1,000 












it t, in place of 8s. 4d. “ An opinion 

vails that the gas proprietors are standing 
in their own light,” as they unquestionably 

. “ Much asperity has been expressed on 
both sides, and most of the shops tn the even- 
ing have been hghted with oi] or candles.” 
As the inhabitants have been “ meeting in 
great numbers, id the majority of gas con- 
sumers bave given the directors notice that 
they will use their gas no longer, they have 
only determinedly to follow the spirited ex- 
al lwich gas consumers in 


wn association and their 
face of the stupid direc- 
t 











tors, whom t] ought to inform, when they 
lo give in, whien tl *y und yubtedly will, that it 


is ‘too late. Th xpense of getting up a i 
sufficient gas establishment the Romford 
people would find by no means so great 


i 

Re , nh 

: they prooauiy imagine.— —The Town 

' a ee 4} . * 

Council of Bridgnorth have just given leave 

to a new gas npany to lay down pipes 

. , ‘4 4 - a . . ‘ . 

in tle streets, as the price paid by the 
. 7; | ba} he su 4 

town md, «mou ss 2 the private gas 


consumers,} is deemed to be excessive, 


each lamp costing twice the sum charged at 
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Ludlow, where the facilities for making gas 


are much less than at Brdgnorth——-The 
parish church of Chippenham has been lighted 
with gas, repewed, and the floor levelled and 
repaved. The new pews are low and open, 
but some of the sitters have been allowed to 
add doors to them.——The operative brick- 
layers at the borough jail and asylum, Bir- 
mingham, have been adopting resolutions to 
procure a settlement of the dispute pending 
between Mr. Pashby and Mr. Hardwicke and 
their workmen. ‘The resolutions, however, 
charge these gentlemen with injustice, oppres- 
sion, and violation of faith, and are therefore 
not very hkely, we should fear, of meeting 
with such a reception as to “ procure a settle- 


ment of the dispute.’——-The new church of 


St. Luke, at Eccleshill, was consecrated on 
Tuesday week. It is in the perpendicular style 
of the 14th century, with a steeple and spire. 
It is fitted up with galleries, and will 

date 820 persons, one-half free. The site was 
given by Mr. George Baron. nd 1,000/. of its 
cost of 2,650/. were given by her Majesty’ 
COnsnenomern for bwilding churches, t 
mainder being raised by subscription. Mr. V 
Rawstorne, of Bradford, was the architect.- 
The Bradford Observer also notices the con- 
secration of the church of St. John the Bapt 
at Baildon, recently rebuilt in the style of 
13th century, with a nave, chi 
aisle, and of larger dimensions tha 
It measures 66 feet by 40, and accommodates 
500, with gallery at the west end—280 sitting 
free. The cost of rebuilding is estimated to 
be about 1,000/. Messrs. Mallinson and 
Healey, of Bradford, were the architects 

The Hull council have resolved to raise 12,000/ 
for the erection of baths and washhonuses, on 
the plans of the model establishment in Goul- 
ston-square, Whitechapel———Operations are 
in progress for the removal of a portion of the 
massive sea wall of the northern boundary of 
the wet docks, Leith, preparatory to the con 
mencement of the new dock for steam vessels. 
A Bill passed last session of Parliament au- 
thorised the construction « 
at the estimated cost of 135, 
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POETRY AS A PRINCIPLE IN ART 


At the Decorative Art Society, March 9th, 
Mr. Dennys read a paper ‘On Poetry, con- 
sidered as the life-giving principle of the Arts.” 
After attempting to define poetry, the writer 
argued that the manifestations of poetry ar 
not confined to language, and that no work of 


art can become immortal (in human phrase 
which is not vitalized by a poetic mind ‘That 
a great painter is a great poet, as aiso are great 
sculptors, architects, and musical compos 
That human labour, to have a_ prolong 
existence, must have a portion of the worker’s 
soul transfused into tft work, which, if 
great in its aims, and noble in its character, 
like Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” or Milton’s 
** Paradise Lost.’ or Shakspeare’s “‘ Ot i 
and ‘* Mac beth, ** sill the s pl with 
the ‘* Iliad’ Homer, lian les 
or the ‘iin, orders of re ; 1 tl 





all things purporting to be works of art, but 


lacking the life-giving energy of poetic feeling, 
soon die and are forg rotten 

It was remarked, that w vith few | ptions, 
scarce ly a single mode rn work in t! hibit : 
rooms of last year W yuld enjoy even a Bnit 
reputation for half acentury. They t 
odes and sonnets of a timorous muse, or hum- 
ble imitations of higher fancies, but having 
vitality of their own. The spirit of poet 
truth,—the elixir of existen in the Lao ! 
and the Niobe of the Greeks,—was not to 


be seen there References were then made to 
the Portland vase, the bronze gates by Ghiber 
and cups by Cellini, to illustrate the argument 
that it matters not in what madeshia men work 
when actuated by the spirit of beauty, as born 
of imagination, and nurtured by an entire de- 
votion of the mind to its work, and which ts 
ealled genius ; and further, that this all-vivify- 


ny spirit Is poetry. The writer then, in order 
to shew the mode in which poetry ts mani- 
fested, described it as consist ng in a beautiful 


thought, but necessarily requiring me ‘hamcal 
and builder-like contrivance to constitut 
work of art; and he proceeded to urge that 
the power, firstly, to imag rine, and then to con- 
struct, an “ Ihad,”’ or “ Paul rwthching at 





Athens,”” is of necessity rare, and also that 
even with much imagination, a lively fancy, 
but without an all-absorbing devotion, a con- 
centration of thought and purpose, and a mas- 
terly builder-like mind to arrange and dispose 
of each part so as to make a consistent whole, 
no man can become a truly great artist. 

It was then stated, that the power to perceive 
and appreciate beauties, which we are not com- 
petent to express, has been given to make us 
wiser and better; and that the use of it in 
Shakspeare, Mozart, and Angelo, is in enabling 
them to assist the perceptions of the dull and un- 
inative, and that the purposes of art, when 
rights directed, work upon grosser minds, and 
excite a feeling for the beautiful and its train 
of happy consequences. That all the world is 
full of poetry, all nature teems with it, and 
more of it is imprisoned In the pregnant hearts 
of the multitude than even the tuneful muse 
gave utterance to; and it is thas every 
new beauty which genius unveils, wears the 
imilitude of something nl altogether new, 
g dimly and indistinctly seen before. 

ceptible and beauty-leving mind of 
the 1 and innocent, it was observed, ever 
object in nature has its phases of beanty. 

Mr. Dennys then pros d to examine the 
operations of music, painting, and sculpture, 
upon the mind; and he nientioned, first, 
Luther's ‘Hy mn, as sung by Braham, and ac- 
by Harper on the trumpet, which 
he s ‘id 1 might awaken thoughts, emotions, and 
ispirations which belong to another and more 
exalted existence Chis he maintained to be 
the musician’s beautiful thought, and that is 
poetry 

It was remarked that, “ happily for man- 
kind, the ins h starve and degrade 
the body, can pauperise the mind, 
and that man’s spirit will note, converse with 
the unseen, and that the eternal beauties of 
the creation smiling upon the heart even of 
the shackled slave, will generate within bim 
that sunshine of the soul whieh, whether 
uttered or only felt, is poetry. This it is 
which sweetens the never-ceasing toil of the 
ploughman and “ swart artisan.” 

The biography of Mic haelangelo afforded 
Mr. Dennys much matter in sapporting the 
practical relati F his argument, “ that the 
essential principle of all the arts is the same,” 
and he dwelt upon Angelo’s qualifications as 
an artist, at greater length, in order, as he 

understanding might be 


I g 
7 2 
irrived at, respecting the loads of ¥ apid sen- 























| g 
timentality and trash annually exposed to the 
publi , a3 works of art, at A5nilling anh ad, 
ind catalogues a s ng tne iatter commo- 
dity, he sald, is supposed to be a guide to th 
t aning H i ney ju i) i gul le 
und an ind » the | try of the pictures 
oOrtraits atures, Dus nd statues. Some- 
hm if 18 tru neet th a ijttie poetry in 
th italiogues it r V rin th ires 
I social fa i supposed rise 
to and s ft t ciety, bla uy 
i from truth, so must the artist, The 
ire pleased with trifles, and art sinks 
nto a manutacture of thos trifle Ss and supplies 
them Society pays with cheerfulness — it 


Knows that the bauble will pass for a gem. 





iy r then observed, that the manners, 
habits, and feelings of a people must determine 
tl ch 3 E el arts He dwe lt upon the 
sole our Gothie « ithedrais, iS 
b architects, whose earnest 


veticenthusiasm are there so 





pressed, that it is scarcely 


} 


IOSSLOI 


to enter one of these temples unop- 
He contended that society 


nfavourably oumatiened 


H e 

pressed with awe. 
is now un 
for the production of such great works of art; 
that it wears a mask, and is not what it seems 
to be. Men are not conte = to ve their simple 
selves, but are imitators and Posey and the 
state of art is a reflex and exponent of such 
conditions. 





cs Mr. WALTER. 
xy 
nh 


MONUMENT TO THE LA‘ 

~Arrangements are in progress for raising, b 

1 . . ‘ 
subscription, a monument to the late Mr. Joh 
Walter, of the Times, “to do honour to his 
memory; to stimulate pes to a similar 
career of enlightened ents 


to the press of our country.” 


rprize; and to) 
originate an act of public respect and gratitude | 


THE NEW THEATRE AT THE ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Tue Polytechnic Institution in Regent 
street has lately undergone very considerable 
enlargement, by the erection of a theatre for 
optical exhibitions and other similar purposes. 
The full atten: lance of the public to witness 
the interesting development of the hydro- 
electrical microscope, physioscope, and dis- 
solving views, rendered it desirable to provide 
both larger accommodation, and for giving 
a still wider range to the lenses and other in- 
struments. For this purpose an excellent 
theatre has been built, under the direction of 
Mr. James Thomson, architect, near! y 120 
feet in length and 40 feet in width, clear of the 
walls, wi th an altitude of 50 feet between floor 
and ceiling, which appears to be admirably 
adapted for its purpose, and reflects great 
credit on the _ of the architect ’ 

In its general character and construction it 
may be thus des ribed :-——the internal walls 
have massive piers and arches rising to the 
height of about 30 feet, from the key-stones 
of which spring metal ¢ intilevers, for support- 
ing galleries, th whole length of the 
building; from these, as a podium, the wall! 

7 feet, and from thence springs 
the elliptic-coved ceiling, formed of large iron 
girders, of which the rise is 13 feet, and 
length 50 feet. ‘These girders are ia one cast- 
ing, from the house of Messrs. Bramah and 
Robinson, of Pimlico, and are amongst the 
that have been exe- 
cuted: they were all previously proved as to 
their soundness by the hydraulic press, and 
are good specimens of the ability of the firm 
in question. These girders rest on York-stone 
templets, and the feet of them are hollow, as 
a means of providing ample water-way ; —they 
are of the ordinary section, with flanches at 
top and bottom, having iron shoes to recei 
the wood purlins which support the arched 
ribs that serve both for the boarding of the 
roof and the internal plastering. 

The covering is of marine metal (Baron 
Wetterstedt’s patent The previous gallery 
of this institution was covered with the same 
metal about ten years ago, and it was found 
to answer so satisfactorily as to be again 
adopted. 

On the summit of the roof is a skylight 50 
feet in length and 12 feet broad; this is pro- 
vided with two moveable shutters, or blinds, 
each 25 feet long, having a series of iron rollers 
12 inches diameter, running upon a tramway, 
and move 1 Wa cogge i-wheel and vert cal 


} c ! 1 be } 
Shaift, 80 a8 instantiy to ciose that large open- 


rises some 6 ir 


largest, in point of span 


ing by the simultaneous movement of the two 
shutters from opposite ends—this is for the 
hibiting the optical illusions in 
in an instant to restore the 
hight in ry the general promen ade of the 
y utters were executed by Messrs. 
Barron and Turner 
The seats consist of two inclined planes 





one, Which We Will Cail f 


the pit, mes en is 
from the level of the old gallery floor to 


the floor of the deems, and the other ascends 
at the old gallery level, and rises gra- 
dually to the very top of the side walls. Each 
of them is supported by a strong frame-work 
of timber, consisting, both longitudinally and 
transversely, of aseries of principals, queen posts 
and braces, the whole resting on strong cast- 
iron columns, having stone plinths and brick 
piers brought up from the basement. Beneath 
this upper range of seats and the lower One is 
a large room, 40 feet by 33 feet, and of a height 
varying from 10 feet to 30 feet ; in this, whi h 
is called the Manipul sting-room, are pla i all 
the apparatus of the optical and mathematica! 
instruments, by which the objects are produced 
on the disc. 

The dise alone is an object of considerable 
interest: it is the largest plane constructed of 
wood, and rendered moveable, that we have 
ever seen, being 33 feet by 27 feet in area 
nearly 900 feet super. It consists of a crane- 
like construction, upon which is framed a series 
of horizontal and vertical braces, and the whole 
is covered with boar ling and oi] canvass. ‘This 
was constructed by Mr. Strachan, the abie 
stage machinist, and whose contriv ince to 
stretch the canvass in case it should get slack 
by change of temperature, is both simple and 
effective. This immense screen is made to 
move upon & centre so easily, that no machinery 
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is found necessary to effect it, the slightest im- 
pulse from the hand being sufficient. 

In respect of warming and ventilating the 
building, very considerable pains have been 
taken by the architect, and the arrangement 
seems calculated to answer both purposes 
well, 

A large bed of hot-water pipes is formed 
beneath the lower range of seats, heated by a 
contiguous furnace; and all the fresh air, 
which is supphed to the building by a flue 
opening to the external atmosphere, passes 
over these pipes, and enters the theatre by 
gratings beneath the seats at various eleva- 
tions. ‘The furnace is so arranged as to be 
able to obtain its supply of air only from two 
upright shafts at the back of the theatre, which 
open immediately under the ceiling, and thus 
remove, as by a pump, all the vitiated air. 


Messrs. Benham and Son: the general works 
were executed by Mr. M. Timpsoa, the 
builder. 

The facade in Regent-street is 86 feet long, 
and nearly 60 feet high. It is in character an 
italian composition of the Palazzi kind, but with 
Grecian details ; the architect aiming at greater 
simplicity and breadth thah was otherwise ob- 
tainable. ‘The whole is surmounted by the 
stone figure of Minerva, which formed part of 


Dp. 1225 ro 1239. 











NORTH PORCH, WELLS CATHEDRAL. 













































































the previous front, and was executed by Mr. | period than that named,—the evidence, how- 


E. E. Papworth, a pupil of Mr. Bailey, R.A. 

The total cost will probably not be less than 
from 10,000/. to 12,000/. Great credit is due 
to the directors for their spirited endeavours to 
meet the demands of the public,—especially to 
Mr. Mountford Nurse, as the prime mover in 
so important an undertaking, having for its 
object the capabilities of affording, in the most 
efficient manner, popular illustrations in every 
department of science. 





NORTH PORCH, WELLS CATHEDRAL. 

THe accompanying engravings illustrate the 
north porch of Wells Cathedral, an exceed- 
ingly interesting specimen of the Early pointed 


| style. They comprise a plan of the porch, at 
‘The apparatus for warming was erected by 


two stages, an elevation and section. ‘This 
porch, in common with the whole of the 
western portion of the cathedral, was h..\1t by 
Bishop Joceline de Welles, between the year 
1225 and October, 1239, when it was dedi- 


cated. It retains some of the characteristics | 
| printed in a — form by Green, of Wells (Rivington, 


of the preceding style, walls of considerable 
thickness, shallow buttresses, and zig-zag 
mouldings : so much so, indeed, that Britton, 
in his “History and Description” of the 
cathedral, is disposed to ascribe it to an earlier 


ever, is conclusive.* 

In our fourth volume will be found various 
illustrations of parts of this cathedral, Sugar’s 
chantry (p. 102 and p. 104), Priest’s door, 
Ladye chapel (p. 307), Stall ends (p. 391), and 
Litany desk (p. 403); and, in the fifth volume, 
a view of the Vicar’s close (p. 338), as well as 
some notices of the restorations, which are now 
again going on. Mr. Ferrey, in whose hands 
they were, has resigned the appointment, in 
consequence of a difference of opinion in 
respect of some of the arrangements, 





Mosaic oF THE Mippie Acrs.—Mr. 
Digby Wyatt announces an illustrated work on 
the geometrical mosaic of the middle ages : the 
specimens to be set forth in chromo-litho- 
graphy, to give the exact appearance of the 
originals. An interesting paper on mosaic by 
this gentleman will be found in our fifth 
volume, page 537. 


* Mr. Britton’s interesting History has been lately re- 








London), as a hand-book for visitors. Many of our readers 
will be rejoiced to hear that Mr. Britton has recovered from 
a most serious attack of illness, after his medical attendants 
had declared his case hopeless, and is now as energetic and 
active asever. He is again at work on the auto-biography, 
to which the subseribers to his testimonial are entitled, 
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CARVED WOOD-FRIEZES. 





AmonG all the architectural details which 
our ancestors, during the middle ages, strove 
with such untiring imagination to vary, the 
“ string-course ’”’ holds an important position. 
Its form and place by no means tend, like 
some accessories, to fetter the artist in the 
nature of his design, but, on the contrary, offer 
a long continuous void, into which he may in- 
sert whatsoever his fancy dictate, whether 
from the bounteous fields of nature, or from 
the wilder gardens of legendary lore. Our 
ancient churches present three kir.ds of string- 
courses : firstly, those which are simply hollow, 
and enriched at more or less distant intervals 
with square patere ; secondly, those (gene- | 
rally upon a larger scale), in which are intro- | 
duced— 

** Monsters, and hydras, and chimeras dire.”’ 


Or, in other cases, figures, human and divine, | 
representing subjects in the life of our Lord, or 
in that of a patron saint; and, lastly, those 
which are carved or sculptured into represen- 
tations of natural plants, among which are 
pre-eminent, the ivy, the hazel, the oak, and | 
the vine-tree. Of the latter species, the ac- 
companying engravings offer two examples, 
both from carved wood of the middie of the 
fifteenth century, the one being taken from the | 
interior decorations of Alderton Church, Wilt- 


a a 


PORCH, WELLS 
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shire.* and the other from the exterior of 
timber-house in Rouen, of which part of the 
embellishments some years back found their 


way into this country. Both are exceedingly 


fanciful adaptations of the “* vine,’’ and though 
far from elaborate in finish, effective for the 
situations they were originally intended ¢ 


Hoid 





COMPETITION STIMATES 

<T OF READING GAOT 
Sin,— We often hear ‘estimates’ for 
public buildings, and you ex coud record the 
amounts tendered in competition ; the sethel 
results, however, very seldom meet the public 





Brighton 


20th 


itally looking through 
at , : oa + | 
paper, Guardian, of Wedn sday, the 


March, I read a letter from Mr. Frewen on the 





subiect of the proposed “ new gaol at Lewes.’ 

With that letter | have nothing to do, but he 
Ids this postscript, wi l forwar: | yi , and 
hich gives the vo ortant facts a th 

ultimate ost of building nated at 
15 0001 and that ¢t chitects were 

paid the r comm ” n the amount 

estimate. If I re lect rightly, this R 


Gaol was a ¢ mnpetition affair, and the two 
facts to which I advert may serve to explain 
competitions, 


ij am, Su, &c., 4B 


rhe following is the postscript alluded to: 

“ PS. Since writing the above letter I have 
received a letter from t!} 2 Che rk of the Peace of 
gr relative to the g t Reading. of which 

1¢ follow} ng is a copy.— NB. There is not hing 


in this account for land 
March, 1848 

Sir,—Absence from home prevented me re- 
letter till to-day. The gaol at 





eiving your 


Reading was not built under an estimate; but, 
after the plans had been arranged, tender 

were sent in for building according to schedules 
of prices, and the worl » be measured. The 





irchitects, however, were required to caleulate 











what the total cost would be, and they stated 
25,0001., upon which t J 1 to take their 
commission, whether more or less. The cost 
turned out to be as follows 
Mr. Jay and Messrs. Bakers, f 

building, cording t ur 

and valuation in schedule prices £35,935 8 10 
Messrs. Cappel and Co patent 

cement floors : ni . : SS 350 10 = =0 
Claridge and €Co., for asphalte work RIS , O 
May, for grat <? as $14 3 90 
Smith and Son, for locks, &« 675 17 9 
Thomas and S f litto 17 4 6 
Haden ind ’ tor p itus t 

wat nd vent i for other 

engineer Ss Work 1,745 ] 
Pontifex 1 W { i 

hitting \ ‘an ; " 
Faraday, for is m4 in 
Payments ! als 

for work done under t | ' 

of W. Crickmay fter Messrs 

Baker left, finishi ernal ar- 

‘angements levelling courts 

yuiiding wall { entran \ S41 6 i 
Messrs. Sc 1 Mod rcehi- 

tects .. sii : , 1.250 0 O 
W. Crickmay, clerk of the works 106 14 O 


l am, your very obedient servant, 
; ye 5 B. MorLanp, 
Clerk of the Peace of Berk 
To C. H. Frewen, hs kp 





Tue British Museum.—The number of 
persons admitted to view the Museum last 
year (1847), amounted to 830,065, 

! 


90,60 


against 
in 1846 and 685,614 in 1845; the 
number of visits made to the reading-rooms 
for the purposes of study or research to 
67,525 (in 1810 the number of students was 
about 1,950 the sumber of visits by 
artists to the seulptute galleries, to 3,508 (a 
falling off, as compated with 1846, of 616): 
and the number of visits to the print rooms to 
4.572. The report of the department of 
printed books shows that about 328,484 
volumes were consulted in the course of the 
vear, or 1,121 per diem. 


* An account and iuustrations of this church, which has 
some interesting pecularntes, will be found in 
volume, page 222. 


our third 





'companying sketch, the most 
| strongest mode he could adopt. 


STRENGTH OF BEAMS. 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ X. Y. Z.,’ 
quests information as to the following :— 
“ A church bell with its appurtenances 
weighing five tons, is to be supported in th 
dle by a beam, having a clear widt! 
between the bearings of 20 feet ; 


mid 


Ps Required to know the best form of beam 
in either of the following materials, and which | 
of these materials is best suited for the pur- 
pose, viz., English oak, Baltic timber, or cast 
Iron. 

According to the known mathematical 
formula, based upon practical experiments, 
we find that an oak beam of 12 inches in 
depth and 8 inches in breadth, with a dis- 
tance of 20 feet between the points of bearing, 
will sustain with safety a weight of a little 
more than 5 tons. 

We find also that a beam of Riga fir of the 
same dimensions, viz.: 12 inches by 8, with 


feet between bearings, will support with 
safety a weight equal to only 3 tons, 3 cwts., 


| qr. But if we cut this fir beam to a depth 
of 4 inches, in the manner shown by the 
lines in fig. 1, which is drawn to a 
scale of 12 feet to the inch, and raise the 


insert a 








truss BD 2 feet high, as shown in fig. 2, 
then the strength will be increased sixfold, 
and the trussed frame-work (made out of the 
same piece of timber, which would only bear 
about 3 tons) will su ight of 3 tons, 


3 tons, 19 cwt., 2 qrs. 


porta wer 


If, on the other hand, the oak beam is cut 
and trussed in the same manner, then will it 
ht of 5 tons x 6 = 30 tons, 
lt may be as well, perhaps, to remark here, 
t the dimensions of a beam of Riga fir to 
sustain thirty tons, when cut and trussed, as 
shewn above, will be 12 inches in depth and 
124 inches in breadth. 
A simple cast-iron beam, 8 inches in depth 
3} incl | 1 sustain a weigh 
however, is n 
he purpose named. 
Y. Z., will, I think, 


owt 





! 
Your corres vontiles xX. 


from t! ibove, ha ahi to see and judge for 
Ines is + } } +} a 4 
himseii as To the material that may Dest suit 
; purpose. C. A., London 
| 
5 

| 

| ae ‘ 
t } . ~ ; 
‘ VN a ™~ 
BS ) ; 
Ney ee 
RQ 


Sir,—I have reason to believe your corre. 
spondent “ X.Y. Z.,” would find a beam (to 
ipport a bell of 5 tons in the middle of it 
if constructed in a similar manner to the ac- 

simple and 
It is desirable 
to render the support of the bell as independent 
as possible of the walls, aa means of a collar 
and upright posts under t 


@1 


e beam. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 





A Meetine or Merropotrran Trades 
DeLeGates was held on Thursday in last 


week, to receive a report of a committee on | 
| Ineluding together about 


the depressed state of the working classes. 


According to that report, about one-third of | 


the 200,000 metropolitan artisans and me- 
chanics are entirely dependant on parochial 
relief, another third only occasionally employed, 
and subsisting chiefly on the proceeds of their 
small stock of furniture, clothes, &c., and only | 
one-third employed—one-half of them only at | 
remunerative wages 


| hallowed assoc fadione, as they 


LONDON CHURCHYARDS, ‘AND 
SUGGESTED PROVISIONS, 


Srr,—In justice to your excellent periodical, 
as well as your humble correspondent, I hope 
; vill allow me to mention how exactly the 
suggestions for “ Joint Parochial Cemeteries ’ 
in No. 173 (May 30, 
unportant resolutions 
Committee, under the presidency of the Dean 
of Manche 

Whilst not presumptuous enough to pro- 
nounce that any hint was actually taken from 


1846}, anticipated the 
of the London Clergy 


| me,—whilst that would be no derogation to 


high-mindedness and principle,—I may claim 

the meed, as observed by a brother editor of 

yours, of a useful pioneer in leading the public 

mind, through your widely seen pages, to ideas 

really as — ant to fal 

interests, and private local feelings and time- 
| 


parochial and clerical 





\ are, anf 
be, to public decency and salubrity. 

In abatement of which, it is only open that 
some other joint parochial plans may have 
been previously offered, though without the 
writer's knowledge ; since he was certainly the 
first to point out how local divisions and 
associations might be retained in a junction 
cemetery. And this mignot still be adc led te 
the well-digested clerical plan, which, 
that, he wi t 


ll no presume to criticise. 
{ 


1 





| it even necessary for the purpose to su bstitut 
ithe whole for part, as the calcutuhion for 


150,000 inhabitants would still answer for 
any provincial metropolis or district, and it is 
believed has been remembered in several ;# 
and an eighteen-penny rate, by several yearly 
instalments, would generally cover the extreme 
expense. 

I much r gretted to have made a 
the total number of acres in the metropolis and 
suburbs. But this would not affect accounts 
of the state of particular churchyards, or a 
comparison of proportion in twelve parishes,} 
in the subse juent pam} phi %, quoted substan- 
tially in a leading article of 


April. 





mistake in 


Times last 
After churchvards, what astonishing cram- 


ming may take place in “ dissenting and ge- 





neral grounds,’ might be partly learnt from 


a visit to one of the extensive family of 
* Bunhill ee ids,” a little to the right of thé 
Old Kent- On avery moderate calcula- 


tion. fifteen > hun dred bodies—whuilst the num- 
ber is more likely to be near two thousand fire 


hundred——are deposited in a year in a plac 
very little more tha quarter of an acre! § 





decency may be more 
and ther 





hurchvards 


may be. vet. no complaint in the immediate 

nelghbourhood; bu ottins appare ntly not 
} | ae " } — | ¢ 

two days in the earth, with their cloth as 


are exposed on the 


sides of fresh graves: and what must be ever 


fresh as a birth-day suit,”’ 
the mystery of such fearful tides without an 


J. D. Parry. 


Bi lreadful grounds at Leeds, where a powerful in- 
stru with a slang appellation, was made to cut through 


e oMiast and bodies, either for destruction or merely taking off 

















the head or foot, fur ‘* room,’ re the grave-diggers 
were dy Ing ¢« ff or ] atl some to ap yroach, as sometimes 1 

Londor been closed, on the motion of the couneil, by 
the Bishop Ripon, who favour — received the writer’s 
pamphlet id how many unds ne arly as bad mas 
there not be in Great Britain and Ire} land 











3 Par 4 Inhal 

tants 

St. Andrew’s, Holborn, has one acre to 15,000 
St. Bride’s = 18.900 
Bloomsbury . Pa Ex 20,000 
St. Margaret's, Westminster 20.060 
Aldgate 20.000 
Whitec ¥ ; 20.000 
Bethni 3 20,000 
St. Clement Dan es a 25,000 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark ‘at least ry 25,000 
St. James's, Clerkenwell |. t 30.000 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street ; 32,000 
St. Sepulchre’s........ ; ‘i 35,000 


356,009 inhabitants, with 17 acres 
me and St. Pancras have about 
16 for 272,000, averaging 17,000 to an acre. In small cit 
parishes, perhaps, the greater average may be rather under 
10,000, though the confined situation of course aggravates 
any insalubri fi 





at the utmost. Marylel 


mus effects it some would average a much 
perhaps a doubla proportion.—Urhan Buria 





§ Others such, and larger, as that in Golden-lane, St 
Luke's, where the further part is crowded avariciousiy, and 
the nearer portion left neat for show, mast, in time, without 


i a check, become crue! abuses 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECURE. 


NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE, NEW ORLEANS. 





A CvustTom-Hovwss is about to be built in 
New Orleans, and is thus described in the 
Daily Delta of that city ;—“ The height of the 
building is to be eighty-five feet—in four lofty 
stories. The whole exterior will be of granite 
or marble ashlar. Each Sree is to be com- 
posed of three projecting compartments, wl 
are the distinguishing feoharen of the principal 
entrances. The pedestella-like appearance of 
the lower story is strikingly marked by rusti- 
sated joints and a heavy belt-course. ‘Thence, 
the side projections are faced with pilasters, 
and the centres enriched by massive columns, 
supporting a deeply relieved entablature, the 


lich 





cornice of which 1s sustained by consoles, 
forming panels in the frieze, whi per- 
forated with lights to the fourth story. ‘The 


plain portions of the facade on Canal, Custom- 





house, an 1 New Levee-streets are to have each 
a large iron-door of opened work, communi- 
eating with b= i which are also to | 

connected by means of hoistways, with rail- 
roads on the several stories, whe ma- 
chinery of which will be worked by steam 


power, for the receipt 

t will cover a space far larger tha ’ 
covered by any other building in the United 
States, 99,000 square feet, or 32,000 square 
feet more than is covered by the capitol in 
Washington ; and it is t 
Post-ottice, a 
U.S. courts, and the many millions of cubie 
feet of goods to be stored therein under th: 
present warehousing law. ‘he estimated cos 
of the edifice is about 850,000 dollars.” 


ind delivery of goods 


accom no wiate the 


1} eo 
coitectors ol 


A view of the proposed building, which 
accompanies the article we have quoted, leads 
us to form a less favourable opinion of its 


merits as an architectural work than the de- 


scription. 





RESISTING POWER OF BRICKS, FLAT 
AND ON EDGE. 

Srr,—Actual experumente on the cr 
weights of brickwork are very valuable to the 
architect and engineer, and I therefore am 
anxious to preserve, in your valuable paper, 
a record of two careful inquiries on that sub- 
ject made in January last. 

On Thursday, the 27th January, two brick 














piers, each 9 inches square in the plan, and 
2 feet 3 inches high, were constructed. They 
were built of good sound Cowley stocks, set 
cement of the usual pr )portions, ind of g vd 
quality. One pier was built with bricks laid 
fiat . the other with bricks on edge Th 5 
were proved on t he 29th (two days after), w th 
the following resuits:—The pier h g t 
bricks laid flatwise compressed a quarter of 
aninch, then cracked 1 Wei of 25 
tons, and broke to pi . i weight of 
tons. ‘J he second one, h hi KS nh 
edge, did not compress, cracked wi elaht 
of 30 tons, and broke to pieces with 35 tons 
City 13 W. 

a sitsieenemaniciasneanttsil 
METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS 

A specraL general meeting of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers was held on Saturday 
morning, Lord | ton, M.P t ha 


adopted in consequen 
of the House of Commons to grant any n, it 


Ordnance estimates for the resent year, to carry 


on the sg ice wig f t} > met } s ale id 
considerably advanced by the corps of Sapp i 
Miners, nabee the authority of Government } 
for the sanitary purposes of the Commissioners of 
Sewers. 
Lord Ebrinzton said the meeting had b cal 

for the purpose of considering certain propos tions 
with regard to the Ordnance survey of t netro- 





yolis ; bnt before they entered upon the busi 
> called upon Mr. Hert] let, the clerk, to read the 
report of Mr. Austin, their } 
the necessity that existed for the s 

Mr. Hertsle 
which stated 
present existed, causing a gre 
money, as regarded public improvements of pa- 
rishes, constraction of railways, and 





4 





} 
¢ then read a volu 











vaiuation 
of property, and espe ly at the present moment 
he 


for the arrangement of pract tical measures for t 
improvement of the public health: the commence- 
ment of the preliminary work without delay would 


the metropolis from preventible sickness, for, in the 
absence of the skeleton plan and levels of the sur- 
face, wherehy a correct and comprehensive view of 


the whole draina 


ge area may be taken, it would be | 


impossible to design with confidence and accuracy 


the works of improvement 
universally 


polis, and urged strongly the 
ceeding with the 


of 


excessive 


. 
Vl 


so loudly demanded an 


acknowledged as essential to the im 
provement of public health. 


The report shewec 


importance of pro 


work. 


i 


| probably save a year of the immense mortality in ] 


d | 
that it would be most unwise to attempt to connect 
existing surveys of separate portions of the metro- 


Mr. Chadwick said, that apart from the economy 


health 


orphanage and 


ventible sickness 
sv 


the 
form of calculatio: 
In the 


whe population 
I 
least—to be event 


En 


} 


ing this wor 


irges 


metropolis 


ra L id and \ 





niki Working 


mortality, 
i) 
and misery, in 


rgest economy of our day. 





~to 2,000, 0002. 








of the bereavements of 
premature widowhood, pre 
ire engaged i 


1 the economy 1s 
amounts to l/. per head on the 

ae ae 
whole ¢ 


iy achieved. In the 


per annum at the 
of 
i ventaal economy must 
to between 14,.000,000/7. 


ability, of premature and 
children, 


mere pecuniary 


s 


Under any 
enormons. 


c 


€ 


amount and 15,000,0002. 
per annum. To this economy the works we have 
in charge to execute a the most largely contri- 
butary, and the success of these works depends ona 
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i-considered an 
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ch we have now 
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an adage 


‘uted survey, fo 
to seek th r 


means. Fo 
s lost; for want of 
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a shoe the 
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which feebly represents 


the sequence of the ruinous ] arsimony which with- 


holds, or the care 
the 
ve y. 
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frst m ns ot 
There are 


ouraging to those 
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‘le pres ss which 


Ww 


to secure 


nplete sur 








) public proceedings more dis 


ho would labour for systematized 


ind economical administration, whether local o 


1 
to urge the 


1 
al, than the 


ition fo a 


sake of more fair 


led, the charge 


esentations, 


purpose ; but the 


the 
Ac 


nse incurred to the land by that rejection will be 


pe 


upwards if 2,000, ,0007,. I spe 


competent observer, ¥ 


survey, with the proper system of levels, been 
carried out as was recommended before the exten- 
sion of railways, upwards of fifteen millions of 
expense would have been saved upon the total ex- 
penditure incurred and in progress in that class of 


works, and a much better direction have been given 
to them Phen, « a scene of worse than waste 
have we in extends sspools, of whole districts of 
sewers constru 1 at wrong levels, of rates from 
year to year pplied in the dark for want of a 
general sui in ”Y f Iministra } 
which it duty to ende t tri At 
0 state t th revenue and dis- 
pos n Parha ¥ in iten pl ition te 
ha ull the towns sur ! by the Ordnance corps 
from the consolidated Recently, in an altered 
st of the revenu disposition of Parliament, 
it has been proposed that each town shall pay 
expense of its own survey. The survey 





ex) ‘s £0 weneral. t} 
] 
expens y be properly, a is 
i t ) anientiv, ce yed from é 
ap mn the risk nd al t certaint 
mit ections n l tions W 
tr th t x > forth in the r I 
tl ietrop " i i con uted s g and 
larg to the g rai f ] which € 
fsurveys in other parts t itry has been 
defrayed, is en l son ull sha f con- 
riou im ret At that tin moreover, a8 
pr 1, th i ‘i I } anh fT tu 
arvey forward. r t no r, we 
ire in a somewhat t } as to the ¢ itrol 
of funds, and far I I tainly be ke ny 
delay on the ques itribution Parlia- 
nt, ¢ + t that 
voted Mr. Chadwick concluded by pro- 
fallo 4 Int 1 . 
tif P. shall not sancti the con- 
tint - ’¢ of the survey of the metr spolis of its 
regular turn by Ordnan of t :Oneys 
ted | by Parlia t, th mirt requests the Ord- 
nance to continue the triangulation, which they 
alone have the means of doing effectively, this court 
undertaking the repayment of the expense of the 
same, if necessary, the estimate not exceeding 4,000/."’ 
Mr. Brod rip sem res lati mn, and said 
he conld not see ‘tl or the policy of with- 
holding the means, when much larger sums had been 


spent on provincial towns, 

















had paid its share. 


who 
general survey. I felt it my 
importance of a general survey for the 


and the ec 
ual and oppressive. Captain Dawson made re 
supported by myself and 
hers, of the importance of a general survey for that 
in the committee of 
propositions. 


which were 


landed gentry 
House of Commons rejected the 
rmpete nt authority 
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to which the naineeiie 


Mr. Leslie said that an hon. member had told 
the House of Commons that this survey would cost 
250,000/. He had since then seen several of the 
opposition members, and they had declared to him 
that they did not understand the vote that had been 
come to. He thought the Government shoald bring 


| in a short bill to authorise the Commissioners of 


Sewers to expend 36,000/, out of the rates, for was 
a work of such magnitude to be stopped for 36,0007, ? 

Sir H. de la Beche considered that as they had a 
right to make a plan for their works, they had a 
right to levy rates for that plan. The sappers and 
miners had been ordered to quit, and it was only by 


| the courtesy of the Master-General of the Ordnance 





een eceneaca et 


that they had been retained, to wait for the decision 
of the court this day. They might separate the 
triangulation from the general survey, for which 
1,000/. had been advanced, and it would cost some 
thing above 2,000/. more, and whatever might be 
done as to the survey, be had ne doubt they would 
be right in coming to a decision to retain the sappers 
and miners for the triangulation. As a portion of 
their plan comprised the City of London, he thought 
that body would not object to the payment o j 
for their portion of it. He strongly pressed upor 
the court the necessity of a decision with 
delay as possible to save the triangulation, 
done to about one-sixth; and the block | 
Westminster had considerably advanced. 

Mr. Slaney said to provide the sum of 
it would not exceed an increase in the rate of }d. 
in the pound for the district benefitted, and it was 
of the first consequence they should proceed with 
the survey. It was a great point that persons 
were there, with their machinery all ready ; and 
although the expense of 3.0002. we uld be incurred 
less than }d. in the pound), it would be spread 
over a length of time corresponding with the ben 
fits received. He, therefore, 
strong grounds to lay their case 
Commons, even for the payment of the sum out « 
the Consoli ated Fund. 

Mr. Leslie said that although he considered it 
absolutely necessary that the work should be done, 
he thought they had no legal right to charge the 
inhabitants with the expense. He could not bat 
think that the House of Commons had b 
misled on this subject. 

The Chairman then put the resolution, which was 

carried unanimously. 

The following resolutions were then put seriaf 
and agreed to unanimously :— 


as little 
already 
ian for 


3.0007. 





theught they hac 





en eé ntirely 


* That at the time when the new Commissions of Sewer 
were issued, the several ¢ourts were not in a positi either 
to raise the funds or to organise the force, nor had they the 

rights of entry upon buildings, such as are possessed by 
Board of Ordnance, 1 














and as are necessary to execute @ survey 


adequate to the wants 
That for the 


Metr yp 


of the metropolis 

reasons set forth in the first report of th 
fitan Sanitary Commissioners, such a survey is of 
unt and pressing necessity. 

} ] ws of the Metropolitan Sanitary ¢ 
sioners, as to the Important influence which th 
works of the metropolis is likely to exercise over the drain- 
age f the provincial towns, are corroborated by the con 


sed inquiries 
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that the plans 
; 7 cial 
; by p t al 





led by her Majesty's 
period for the exe- 


sanitar’ nprov ement 









re" pecuniary saying, 







t appears from the evidence of the « 
ee survey (first report of the Sanit ; 
vidence of Colone! Hall and ( aim | 
if 200,000/. have been expended from the Consao- 
lidated Fund tewards the comp fan Ordnance survet 
for the part of England which ! 1F 
‘ ary improvement are not 











ty bee 













works of sanit argent thai 
th metropolis 
hat of this extra out ay neque the proportions which 
expended if the survey had been completed 
t as the survey of the southern 
according te the proportion of its 
of ten millions, has contrbated 
e-siath. 





"| ground the request was justified that th 
expense o e trianguiation and a biock survey of the metro 
polis shouid be paid for out of the Consolidated Func 

2 the triangulat nd for : lock su 7. 
24,215/., that is less than one fi vurth the estimate of General 


Colby for making and engraving a plan and survey of the 
polis, on the same scale and style as that for I 

a low rate of ret itribution of the metropolis 
towards the surveys of other towns. 

Lap uncer the circumstances (inc!uclis 
ti of the d disturbance of the several drainage works i 
none opolis), and the necessity of consolidating the works as 
early as p ssible, the savin 4 of time inc smmencneg works 

r the advancement of drainage and other sanitary works 
in the metropolis was of the highest moment 

That from all the informatien which has been ¢ ented oa 
the subject, it appears that the pecuniary loss involved by 
the delay of works is enormous, and that one week's delay 
of sanitary measures nivolves a loss of as large a sum as 
that which has been requested of the Government as the 
equivalent to the metropolis for its contribution towards the 
survey of other towns.” 


Mr. Hume, who entered late, said the discussion 
in the House of Commons was a very unsatisfactory 





for the eo 














| one, becaase no one appeared to know anything on 


| the subject beyond this, that the Board of Ordnance, 


| having a staff, had offered to complete the survey of 


the metropolis at 4 smaller expense than was prac- 
ticable in any other way. He wished to know what 
had been the practice with regard to other towns 
which had been surveyed, beeause he could not agree 
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that London should be surveyed out of the public 
| have been 
| inst., for the erection of a new military prison 
| at Forton Gosport; by Ist May, for the erec- 


money if other towns had not been. 

Viscount Ebrington said, that the expense of the 
surveys of provincial towns had never come before 
the country in any way, becanse the surveys had 
been taken as a whole. He knew that levels were 
laid down in the Ordnance surveys not only of the 
towns, bat of the whole country of Ireland. Their 
map of Dublin was the most beautiful and minute 
work of art of the kind ever seen; the lamp-posts, 
the door-steps, the trees, and pattern of every 
garden being laid down with the utmost precision. 
There could be no doubt that many towns did enjoy 
the benefit at the public expense of maps containing 
all this minute information, and the question was 
whether, if they did not want more than other places, 
they should receive less. 





Correspondence. 





POROUS BRICKS, 

Sir,— Having lately suffered extremely from 
moisture penetrating r external walls above the 
level of the ground, owing to the porous 
nature of the bricks in this locality, I beg 
leave, through the medium of your valu- 
able journal, to solicit a reply from some 
of your many practical readers, how I am 
effectually to prevent the same, either by ex- 
ternal or internal application. 

A Constant Reaver. 


Southampton. 





FRisccllanea, 


Duty on Bricks.—The total amount of 
duty paid on bricks, in the several Excise col- 
lections in England for the year 1846,amounted 
to 625,507/. 4s. 8d., 5901,817/. 2s. of which was 
collected in the country, and 33,690. 2s. sd. 
in London. ‘The total amount vot duty collected 
in 1847 amounted to 672,7811. 3d. Of this 
sum 637,898/. 10s. was shed in the 
country, and 34,882/, 11s. 3d. in London. 

Tur Use or rue TrirortumM iN MopeERN 
CuurcHES.—A correspondentsuggests thatthe 
triforium might be used for lighting churches 
after dark. He says :—** Each lesser division 
of the triforium might be filled with stained or 
embossed glass, and gas-burner, with a re- 
tlector, placed behind each. ‘The follow- 
ing advantages would be gained by this 
arrangement. The position these lights 
would occupy commands the whole nave, with 
the opposite aisle of the church. 2. Being 
entirely away from any of the windows, no 
light would be wasted, as is usually the case. 

Unsightly gas-pipes and lamps would be 
avoided. 4. We should enjoy the beauties of 
stained-glass as A aaa in the evening as in the 
morning.”’—W. 

Smoky C CS atitaate ill Your corre- 
spondent “Thomas Thom,’’ says that he 
“ need not point out the absurdity ’’ of having 
the smallest end of a flue downwards: and 
you most justly observe that “ the absurdity 
of this 1s not so certain as he thinks.” Mr. 
Thom may refer to “ Tredgold on Warming 
and Ventilating,” third edition, p. 231, as an 
authority in his favour, where the author 
strenuously, but most erroneously, insists on 
the necessity of not contracting the throat of 
a flue. He says, “it is like contracting the 
aperture of a pipe which supplies a jet.” Now 
there is a curious fact with respect to jets of 
water with which Tredfold was not acquainted. 
If there be two cisterns of equal size, and in 
the bottom of each there be an orifice of the 
same diameter, and from one of those orifices 
there be a pipe of the same diameter through- 
out as the orifice, and from the other a pipe 
increasing in diameter, the cistern having the 
discharge pipe with the increasing diameter 
will be emptied through its conical pipe more 
rapidly than the other through its cylindrical 
pipe. The case will be the same with smoke 
or any other fluid. I should be glad to hear 


from Mr. Thom, or any other of your cor- | 


respondents, how this is to be accounted for. 
If Mr. Thom wished to be satisfied that one 
of the best modes for curing a smoky chimney 
is to make its upper opening larger than its 
throat, he may inquire at the Bank of 
England, where he can ascertain how one of 


its late governors, by enlarging the upper part | 
of the flue, cured the smoking of a chimney | 


which had baffled all the endeavours of the 
chimney doctors.—I am, Sir, &c. N. R. 


Prosecrep Works, &c.—Advertisements 
issued for tenders, by the 14th 


tion of the church and parsonage-house at 
Prestwood, Bucks; by same time, for works 
at the Bedford County Prisons ; by 14th inst., 

for building a ward at the West Ham Union 
Workhouse ; by 20th, for the rebuilding of the 
parish church at Rockcliff, near Carlisle; by 
12th, for the various works to be done in the 
erection of a villa at Addingham, near likley ; 
by 15th, for the formation of a wharf wall at 
Grangemouth, 633 feet long, and 223 feet 
high; by 11th, for building sewers in Cripple- 
gate; and, by same time, for taking up and 
removing foot and carriage-way pavements in 
Limehouse c causeway. 

Cuercn OF Santa Croce.—The fame of 
this ancient church, wr -orrespondent of 
the Atheneum, has increased as time—-the test 
of artistic exce llenee has rolle d On, ¢ tablish- 
ing the merit of its works of art, as well as the 
fame of the illustrious dead whose ashes repose 
within its precincts, and whose works still live 
to stimulate our efforts and direct our ¢ —— 
to high attainments. On entering the temple 

rendered doubly solemn by the associations 
that crowd upon the mind—stands the sarco- 
phagus of the giant-minded Buonarotti—great 
in architecture, great in sculpture, great in 
painting. His frescoes are our most stupendous 
examples, and in his three-fold capacity he has 
added to the fame of the Eternal City. The 
sister arts, lamenting his loss, are well placed 
at his tomb: for upon each of them he has 
stamped a sublimity that will ever attest the 
altitude of his genius. Here sleeps the pro- 
found Galileo—no more the object of perse- 
cution, condemned to the dungeon cell. ‘Then, 
from the chisel of Canova we have a personifi- 
cation of Italy weeping over one whose memory 
is dear to Italians of the present day—* I] 
Principe della Tragedia”—Alfieri. We next 
come to a monument of a worthless period of 
art, erected to the instructor of princes, 
Macchiavelli; and here, unregarded and with- 
out a stone to mark the spot, lie the ashes of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, whose splendid doors bear 
testimony to his genius, though no eyitaph 
records it. In works of the ‘“ Renaissance” 
Santa Croce atfords many beautiful examples, 
though valuable specimens have been wilfully 
destroyed or hidden under whitewash, the 
traces of figures and the relier? of glories being 
still obvious through the ignoble covering. 


Four chapels of the transept were painted by | 


Giotto, but afterwards defaced with distemper. 
The late Cay. Peruzzi had this removed from 
one of the sides of the family capella, and 
brought to light the only fresco that is now 
visible. 

Ciry or Lonpon Uwnton. — BiiInp 
BuiLpERS.—We have received the following 
list of the tenders delivered on Monday last, 
for the erection of the “City of London 
Union,” at the office of Mr. Richard Tress, 
The quantities, according to our informant, 
were supplied by Mr. Eppy and Mr. Hunt :— 





Dirwle...... re vers 
No xca coSanveacy  Saseel 
POROGE .ccxciasescs S08 
POO hia Fi Ranke 19.4604 
TEES ccc awasksncee Mhateu 
Higgs and Son ...... 46,415 
Locke and Nesham .. 46,200 
Pearce and Guerrier .. 46,200 
Patrick vewlcenn MOB LOO 
BOM sa sve eaee cae 15,944 
Lawrence .......... 45,637 
eee eee 45,500 
Knight ar and Sons .... 49,500 
Cooper and Davies .. 45,334 
SE niacceeiasanes. “eee 
Wilson Re er ee 
4, ere 44,53 
ee ra 44,5 00 
Norris........ 43,970 
BI oc cickescanvese ‘Sagpee 
Wilson ceeese SEBOO 
PONE cc cviccxke tas) Saou 
Livermore .........: {1,115 
ME. occasauaess sn. SEUe 
Hills .. Seta ace eee 
: Anson . ee 
Nicholson . bi Gnaatoek:: Meee 
COE. « ccivasarvacce Gepnne 
COOK 2. ccstkwtandas. aren 
Glenn. eesesecvses 30,240 
Hawtrey.......... 35,100 


We have not time for comment at this mo- 
ment; and, in truth, it is little needed, 


CompeTirion.—Plans, elevations, and sec- 
tions, are wanted for the Marylebone Baths 
and Washhouses, subject to the restrictions 
intimated in advertisement. 

Tue ProGressive Society or Opera- 
TIVE CARPENTERS met on Wednesday eve- 
ning, 20th March, with their wives and friends, 
to tea socially. ‘The secretary read a report, 
which stated that the energies of the society 
had been directed towards fitting up their pre- 
mises, which enabled them to employ most of 
their unemployed members, and that the 
executive were then engaged in establishing 
classes for instruction in connection with the 
trade, hoping by these means to turn to good 
account the few spare hours of the building 
operatives. Several members of the society 
urged the necessity of self-improvement and 
self-control. 


Peete eebON OY Lavahs Be GINEERS, March 


28th.—The paper read The Engineering 
of the Rhine and th Mosel! ” by Mr. G. b. W. 
Jackson. ‘This communication was written 


during a short visit made to Holland for the 
purpose of inspecting personally the works 
with which the author had become familiar in 
the writings of Beaudemoulin, Vanden Bergh, 
Defontaines, Hibbert, Krayenhoff, Ockhart, 
and Wiebeking. ‘The ancient works, as far 
back as the time of the Romans, were briefly 
described, and descriptions given of the modes 
of straightening the bed of the river, and of 
constructing the dams, weirs, division arms, 
spurs, and shoreworks, and the method of 
blasting the rocks, which latter 
impeded the course of the stream. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE CoMMITTEE- 
ROOMS IN THE NEW House or Commons, 
—These rooms are, perhaps, in their present 
state, scarcely open to criticism ; but we may 
as well, while they are iacomplete, suggest 
that, in finishing them, attention should be pai 
to rendering them well adapted for the 
auditory which they will often contain. At 
present, with bare, hard walls, the reverberation 
of sound in thein often renders the loudest and 
clearest speakers inaudible. 

Betcium.—The King has commanded the 


conside rably 





| restoration of the Palace at Antwerp, and that 


as many workmen as possible shall be em- 
ployed on it. Several other public works ar 
also to be commenced immediately, among 


| which is the Quay of St. Michael. 





Advertisement. 
CITY OF LONDON UNION. 

Mr. Eprror,—Finding you are in possession of 
the list of public tenders, and insert them 
columns, I have no doubt that your attention will 
be called to the above estimates, which appear to 
be erroneous, and particularly so, when the lowest 
amount is nearest to the architect’s estimate; con- 
sequently, the lowest tender was at once accepted, 
upon condition of that gentleman giving increasec 
security to the amount of 1,0002., which he refuse 
to do. The guardians considered themselves entitled 
to ask for this further security, and upon Mr. 


In your 





} 
‘ 
’ 
A 





Hawtrey not complying, rejected his tender. The 
next, as a matter of course, was then inguired after, 
ind the same demand was made upon him, which 
he readi ly acceded to—and a larger amount, if 
nec essary—and gave very satisfactory proof of his 
| ability to execute the work, and is well known as a 
respectable builder, and named the g men for 
his securities, which could not be d ed in the 


city of London ; but after a long disc waste 1 between 
the committee, Messrs. Curtis of Stratford, tender 
was accepted. How is this ? Messrs. Crook and 
Son are next on the list, and all those gentlemen in- 
creasing on the amount of the archit ct’s estimate. 


| I should like to know how far guardians are justified 


in using the funds to serve their friends ; th>re being 
3,6097. between Mr. Glenn and Messrs. Curtis, and 
2,175¢ between Mr. Glenn and Mr. Hawtrey, whose 
tender was accepted, had that gentleman acceded 
to the wish of the Board,—thus making an amount 





| of 5,7842. above the lowest tender, which is reject l 
| on the ground of 1,000/. being required for further 


security. There does appear a mystery that requires 
explanation; and, for our safety, I hope it will not 
be refused through the medium of your valuabk 


| journal. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
April 7, 1848. A GUARDIAN. 


Advertisement 


Mr. Eprror,—Knowing that vi lumns are 


| at all times open = make aah any evil that an 
| individual or public t ody may fall into, allow me, 
| through the medium of your various correspondents, 


to ask wiy the guardians of the City of London 
Union rejected my tender for the erection of their 
new workhouse? I have no doubt you will be in- 
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formed of the amount of the various competitors, | 
and there you will perceive I am the lowest but | 
one ; and, at the time the tenders were opened, there 

was some little hesitation on the minds of the com- 
mittee whether Mr. Hawtrey would engage in a 
work of such magnitude. Consequently, I was 
called in before the committee, when they inqaired 
of me if I had ever built a workhouse; my reply 
was no. They again inquired if I was prepared to 
give security fo the amount specified by the specifi- 
cation, or a further sum if necessary ; my reply was 
yes. They then asked me if I had sufficient plant 
to carry out such a work; I answered in the affir- 
mativ This ended the business of the day. 

I was summoned the following day to name my 
securities for the increased amount, which I did, by 
two letters, written in the handwriting of gentlemen 
expressing their willingness to become security to 
the amount required. : 

I also inclosed a testimonial from an architect for 
whom . have executed work ne; rly to the amount 


of one hundred thousand pounds. 

fter nal this the only re ply I have is, that 
Messrs. Curtis’s tender is accepted, the amount 
being 3,609/. more than mine. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient, 
JoHn GLENN. 


Liverpool-road, Islington. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Turspay, Aprit 11.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 


5 PLM 
Wepnespay,12 
Taverspay, 13 

quaries, 8 p.m. ; 
FRIDAY, 14.- 


-~Graphic Society, 7 p.m 
Society, 84 P.M. ; 
Archite “i tural Association. 

Archeological Association, 


> 
toval 


Society of Anti- 


33 P.M. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘EE, J. €2'’—The book has not reached us 








G.¢ Bartholomew’s “ Specifications.’’ Williams, 
‘J. H.” shail hear from us. Tug Britper may be ol 
tained in Liverpool of Willmer and Smith, who receive a 
weekly parcel 
"3 Ds 2 We will wait 
Competitor.’’—The medal of Society of Arts is not yet 
war led 
Frequent Reader.’’—The Dean in each case 
V.A.R We cannot advise. 
R - 15M.” “© I. 5. 8.," ttoolate), “3. L. WH. 
i shal! appear), ‘*G. S. D..’ : ident,”’ 
W. R.”’ “ Constant Subscriber,’ “ we 
Pasley’s Work), Ag R. R ions of 
ri 1 Engineers "Sk 2" G. 8 
hanks C.N 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. OTIC E.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 


4 INSTITUTION. incor ul Chart 
ARTISTS and MANUPACTURERS e ¢ USEFUL and 
RNAMENTAL ARTS. and PATENTEES e NEW UNV EN- 

Ns y f WORKIN VODELS peetfull 
that t} W } ld he forwar I ta the Institution f 
"IMMEDIATELY, r they will not be in time for ¢! 
} INSTIT! TON wil e RE-OPENE D to > _Publie 
t 2 us t KR. J. LONGBOTTO M. retar 





ELDRED’S ART EXPOSITION, 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
ARTS, rgniohe PAC TUl RES, &e. 
I ‘ 
[AJ ESTY 1 UEEN Hd PRINCE ALBERT 
\ PORCELAIN. STATUARY. PARIAN, CHINA 
t SOCTETY OF ARTS. J i-street lelph 
Re inhme 
if . 4 re , his } ( + 
i H. EL! Ep. f + and P r to } VW at 
1 Fa 
ADJOINING THE CLARENDON 














; . dinrden ar i} 
t 4 x Alen A 
variety of Perforated Or 
an| Gard Walls. t's 
ther Ornamet 
all at half the Y 
1 Albion Wharf, B ea 4 
ARITISH AND FOREIGN LETTERS PATENT 
STONE, CHALK, PL ASTER, S sAND, &e. 
CAPITALISTS reduce 
alk arric 4 ? ‘ind 1 l 


urate and r 









n 8 1 all 
t* a are i ted ¢ r 
are nets rtieu! ure ft ae ant ff 
: ir o Mess. HUTCHISON, WI 
FoRD. « ‘ t East T umbers, White 
I street 
im @ 
Bp Mer ree so Ropal 
% . 2 


ee SO Letters Patent. 


FMajesty’s § 


BAI LLIE’ B PAYER? BOU NDED Lets LOCKS, 


ARTICLE 


curi ty o 


r HIS Cc HE AP and USE FUL 


sthenee tt ¢ unsizht!y appearance and inse: 
y ained from the Manu fact 
Pe 
' al * ¢ 



















PENT k, can be oeatned from wr from the #0 
Agent. Mr pe FAULKNER.T Y 67. St. Martin’s-ie- 
Grand, London. opposite the new Monev-tirder Office 
W LST of LONDON and WESTMINST E R 

{ - METERY, Old Brompton and Fulham-read. 2m 
from iceadilly. Consecrated by the Bishop of Lond 
ise The. pu iblic are invited to inspect the Cemetery. whiet “ 


for intermenta, from Eight o'clock in the morning ut 
be obtained 


open daily, 


Tables of charges, and other particulars, may 





at the office, 153, Piccadilly 
4 portion of the ground is unconsecrat 


JOHN H RU DDICK, Secretary. 


te pommips, water-hutts, or cisterns. 
| LYNE HANCOCK, Goewell-mews, Goewell-road, London 


RICKS. lille White Facin ng Bricks, | 


end Hard Brimstone-colour Paviors, for Stables, ke. &c 
ed & A.’ end S&S. WKIGHT’S, Brick and Tile-works, 
sanweh, eve 








The above w 
Weatern Railroad, 
parts of the coun try, 
iiles made to order on Lil 





Grand J tion Canal and Great 
ods can be sent te town and all 
Moulded Bricks and 





eral te Tina. 


TO PTILDERS, ENGINERRS, FOUNDERS, &e 


ARD and HART, Honduras Wharf, 
Bankside, London, M ANI FACTURERS and EX. 
PORTERS of ail kinds of Fire-Bricks, Lamps, Tiles, Clays. &c. 
&e., have got an extensive and = pose tg stock, and invite tuilders, 
Cas Companies, Engineers, Shipy &c.. to_ inspect it and pur- 
chase. Goods may be had from 4 ive in the River. in large quan. 
tities ata great saving. A very larce arrival of first-rate Stour- 
bridge. Welsh, and Neweastle Bricks, and Patent Corn-drying 
Kiln Tiles, so admirably adapted for Malting, &. &c. Stock Bricks, 
Dutch Clinkers, other Oven Tiles and Bricks ; 


4 Windser and 
FOUNDERS’ LOAM and MOULDING SAND, HOUSE SAND, 





RED AND WHITE), Lime Kiver Sand. Ballast, Cement Country 
Pan, Plain, Ridge, and Paving Tiles ; Chi muney-pots, Drain Tiles, | 
Pipes, &c Goods made to pattern 


*.* A quantity of Welsh Bricks now in the River 





\ JIL AKT NSON’S Improved SEWE RS 


guaran‘eed to he more dura hie than the hardest burnt 








? quite sma th inesid an be ed in lenecths of 12 or 16 
foot. « “ithe r complete or th ms ae ” flow » frains are made 
with loose cover. to any shape or size. Further particulars may be 

ton application to W. B. WILKINSON, Prathoe-street, New- 


. rr * ‘yy » rey . re a 7 
AMBERT’S PATENT FLEXIBLE 
DIAVHRAGM WATER VALVES or TAPS.—A certain 
preventati\e of leakage, superseding the use of the metal plag _ 
=e h is so continually out of order. They are more durah!+, les 
cpensiy ve, and being nearly frictionless, are opened and clos i with 











They have been tested under various pressures, and 
rave given the greatest satisfaction. Manufactured only by the 
Patentces, THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, Brass and Cock 


Founders, 30, New Cut, Blackfriars-road. 


SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS 


BUNNETT’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING EPPLUVIA TRAP 
For Sewers and Drains of all kinds, 
Registered January 5th, 1948 
irable, and most effectual means of preventing the 





y self-acting and self-cleansing, 
vdily applied in all situations 


y be re 






preset nt grating re 
it a most important improvement on all contrivances 
and is manufactured in various sizes to snit all pur- 





ve 
} 


. specimens of which may be seen, and also working models, 
rt the off of Messra. RUNNETT and CORPS, Engineers, 26, 
Lorn hard street, London: and at the works, De ptford, Kent 


STONE PO’ TERY . 

/ CHEMICAL APPARATUS, and DRAIN-PIPE MANU- 
FACTORY, 14, ¥ suxhal) walk, Lambeth. Patronised by Her Ma- 
mmissiouers of Woods and Forests, also by the Right 
Hononrable and Hon arab le Commissioners of Sewers for West- 
uituster, 


TNION BROWN 


esty’s ¢ 





WILLIAM NORTHEN., Inventor and Original Maker of Salt 
GL ASE DB R OWN STONE Sor KET DRAIN-PIPES, in every 
vari of shape, begs to call the attention of Architects, Sur- 
veyors ,Contracte.:, and Sienstea ve following list of prices :— 
cket Joints, in 2-ft, Lengtha 


} 


Straight Barrel Pipes, with S« 









+inch 6inch v-ineh 12-inch bere 
6 a is. bid 8. 16d. per fuot. 
Bends and Junctions equally low. 

N.B. Prain-pipes of 1 r ,cture may also be obtained of | 
Mewra. ROSILER ime Wharfs. Athion Wharf, Holland- | 
street, Blackf iars; Ubank-street, Westminster; Kingsland 
Rasin Kingstand-read ; and Li ciln, Limehouse 





not exceed 


oF ein corks SP. 
TUBE COCKS can b 
ve those ude f 

Por JENNINGS PATENT. 
PATENT VALVES, 


. at prices 








rT | \Ts Ww AT! K-CLOSET, and 


may be had by enclosing a 

TER HOE and 
ter nett to the trade 

at the manufactory, 


38 NNINGS'S SHOP-SHIt T 
had j rite en 6d. per she 


ITECTS AND ft ILDDRS VISITING 
BOARDS OF GUARDIANS, & 
[AY begs to ¢ all their attention to his 
Improved DRYING CLOSET. by which Cloths ean, at 

dried in thirty minutes. He is pre- 

utes anitable for any size, public 
ne In soe Ss Dwellings these 
nary kitchen fire 


JUSTICES, 


- 
A 


y moderate expense, } 


recommend. try 
ience of getting first a 


“DE AN STREET, 






PAGLECOURT 
HOLBORN 
TNDERH AY? S PATENT 


VALVES, M v BOTTEN, 


« Drawings and 


Crawford-pas- 
Price Lista can 











ange, Ray-street. Cler} 

he obtained. These valves can neither stick nor work hard; they 
keep open longer, and are cheaper that common cocks. The water 
way, whic "h in the latter ay erages me third in these is equal to 
that of the p pe They act un “very variety of pressure, and, 
when require fu r confined situs the balls can be made 


shorter than uan iL 
+p yt Ks, etm! 
. are made on the sa 
eut Silent St 


smaller and the e To 


BI B. ar oP, 





improvements of 





nv, cannot 
Ss. are mor 








s being che ' 
ate tho heen sold 
wr P 
We heg to submit one of the many testimonials in our pos- 
SP88)0 


near Birmingham 
valves, and 


have need : 
and are very 


Dear Sir. We 





fi ¥ answer their pa xen ] 
ertain i ir action — We are, yours of 
Mr. F.G ae “Thay FOX, HENDE RSON, and Co 


Mesera, W. CUBITT and € ne of Gr ‘ay’s-inn-lane, and Messrs. T 









CUBITT and Co, 4 Boned ban » MANY other eminent firms 
ho have used lasge quant tien 0 } ch for their being 
superior to any other articles applic 





PLEXIBLE INDIA- = RRER PIPES AND TUBING, 
For Railway ( mapanies, Brewers Distillers. Fire Engines, Gas 
Companies, Gardening and ricultural purposes, &e 
THE PATENT VU LC ANIZED INDIA- 


RUBBE _ HOSE PIPES are made to stan 1 hot liquor, 








and acide with< injury ——d< thecome hard or stiff in any tem 

rature nt are always perfectly flexitis) and as they require no 
application of wil or dressing. are particularily well ‘adapted for 
locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire engines, pumps. gas, beer 
en oa. gardens, and all purposes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
required. Made ” sizes, from } inch bere upwards, and of any 


length to order. Vuleanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses oncapiete, reaty to he attached 
Sole manufacturer. JAMES 


N.B. Vuleanized India-rubber washers of all sizes for joints of 


| hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 


ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes. 











ihe 1¢ Society's Agenta, 


\TENT INDIA- RUBBER | 


FASTNER can | 
A 


| home or abroad by the Nobility, 


upplying Hotwater Baths, | 
which | ff 





BALL | 


| ful decoration at the ordinary cost of stone. 





,HE ARCHITECTS’, CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERS, BUILDERS’, and GENERAL PURE and 
INSU Ranee, ‘ANNUITY. and MEVERSIONARY INTEREST 


+ COMPA 
NoTice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Directors of this 
Comy uy Savomede& PURTHER CALL of TEN SHILLINGS 
per on each and every share . this under mz. that 


the pore is made payable on or before T day of 
May, 1848, at the Unien Bank of vy nt No, 3, Princes-street, 
Mansion-house, in the City of London, where oo will be given 
~ the same. 
nterest at the rate of D. per cent. annum will be charged on 
all sums remaining anpaid . in Ne th this "eal afier that awe 
Dated the Gh day of April, 1843.—By order of the Board of Di- 
rectors. H. PELTON. Secretary. 
6a, Lombard street. 


’ caath  aederniamedenes . 
RCHIT ECTS’, CHV IL ENGINEERS’, 
v4 DEKS and GENERAL F NSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, #¥, Lombard —- —— 

SYDNEY SMIRKE. Bey. AR 
3 ABA... Chairman. 
ANTHONY SALVIN, ten, Deputy eed 
Joseph Bennett, Es J 28, Thos. Knowles, Bs 
Joa s. RK. Clarke, ‘i j Thomas x Nelo "i Eon 
anne Fredk Clare, Bay John New-an, Bay 
OBeT sh H. Good, = Eq Wilham W. Poeock. Faw, 

i auel Grimedel Es. James Khedes, Bisgy 

George Gwilt, Eas Heury Koberts. Bey 

Kebert Hesketh Eq. George Smith, eq 

Edward P’Anson, jan., Big George Todd, Bay 
PROVINCIAL ion Menthe 





Edward H. Barwell, Northamptow 
David Belihouse, Esq. 3 Manchester. 
Isaae Holden, Esy., Manchester. 


Henry Hooper, Eo. Exeter. 
Thomas Smith, Esq., Hertford. 
Insurances against Fire on the usual terms. Life Insurances and 
Deferred Annutties at moderate rmtcs, 


Suanrs.— Without the aid of a sincle advertisement, and that 
too, at a period of unparalleled commercial difficulty—viz.. the 
close of the year IS47— 13.500 shares, representing 250.008, of one 


fourth of the intended capital of One 
paid for. A second series is now being issued, a considerable 
tion of which have already been taken. In the silotment of the 
remainder Doyen will be given to the building interest and 
parties likely to benefit the Institation 

Prospectuses, forms of application, and every particular may be 
had at the Office, 69, Lom hard-street. 

JOUN BEDDISN. Manager. 


illion, were su bseribed and 


Cc! JERICAL, MEDIC AL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
Presented at the Annual General Meeting, held at the Society's 
(Office, on Thursday, March 2nd, 1*44 

Having, at the meeting held in January, U7, presented te the 
Proprietors and Aseured a very full secount of the Society's 
affairs, your Directors have bat little te communicate on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

It may, however, be satisfactory to those now assembled to learn 
that. notwithstanding the increased and active competition arteing 
from the yearly establishment of many new Life Assurance 
Offices, the business of this Society still contimnes to advance, 

= yroof of this, it will be auffictent to state the following facts :— 

fo the number of policies granted on the lives of clergymen, a 
« one of persons generally distinguished for longevity, heen 
greater during the year ending June wth last (the period compre- 
hended in this report) than in any one year since the commence- 
ment of the Society 

IL. The Society's income, which was 116,383. in the year ending 
June #th, 1445, amounted te 122,9061. in the year ending June #th, 
1847, 

lil. The number of NEW POLICTES issued within the year has 
been 513, and the amount assured thereby 277M Being ap in 
crease, both in the number of Policies and in the sum assured, over 
those of any preceding year 

In conclusion, the Directors are happy to inform the Proprietors, 
that the Society has not in any degree suffered from the great 
mortality which has prevailed of late throughont the kingdom, the 

claims, both in the course of the year ending June 30, 1447, and also 
within the six months ending with December last, not having 

qualled either in number or amount those of preceding years. 

Vy ables of Rates and Fors ns of Proposal can be obtained of any of 
or by address ing a letter to 
GEO K. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary 
London 


Office, No. 99, Great Russell-street, Bloomstary, 


Tp Ar ‘ .o vyr yar 
ATENT ARCHITECTURAL ROOFING 

TILES, for covering Churches, Schools, Villas, Railway 
Stations, &c & Asa substantial and ornamental covering. they 
are net only far superior to all other Tiles, but are preferable to 
slating likewise, and equally light. The colours in Blue, Red, and 
uff, and they are made in patterns adapted to every style of Archi- 
tecture, the cost scarcely exceeding that of the ordinaty Pantiles 
Prospectus and full particulars apon application to the Secretary, 
st the Company's Uffices, No. 158, Strand ; or at the Depot, Rasex 
Wharf. —Price #2. @« per thousand, r from 148, to 33a. per square, 
rding to size and —— 





ace: 


PIPES, &c., of a least 100 sorta san sizes, ‘he Ths te 
the uamerous purposes to which it is applied already, this Material 
may be m valk jed inte a great variety of articles required either at 
Clergy, Gentry, Architecta, Civil 


Envcineer<, and Builders; also by Owners and Oceupters generaliy 


| of Land, Mines, Kailways, Buildings, Gardena, and other propert 
| See advertisement, with figures, in “ 


of the nd, iéth, 
and goth October and 13th November, 1847, also lat January, 1848. 
Lists are ready, containing prices, both per number and per 
uare, per yard, per foot, &c,— Applicants would oblige by stating 
they want the prices in Staffordshire or am ~ Address 
4 Wharf, Macclesfield-street South, € ~~ -road 


sare torre: > 
W orc ‘ES r E R- EN CAU S ST IC TILE 
WORKS The Proprietors, who are retiring from 
Business. are enabled to offer their STOCK of TILES ata very 
Reduced Rate Ornamental Pavements of the best , at 
is. 2d. per square foot ; “ Seconds,” at 944.—N.B These Tiles being 
manufactured in exact imitation of the best anciert specimens. are 
more suitable for the restoration ra ancient Charches apd Built. 
ings than any others of modern m the present opportunity 
afturds Architects and others the poh of adupting a very beanti- 
Arrangements have 
been made for — fature “ matchings” that may be req nired - 
Specimens may be seen in London, at Mears, GREIVE and 
GRELLIER'S Marble Wharf. Belvidere road, Waterloo bridge ; 
and in the country, at the Works, Palace-row, Worcester. 


The Builder” 





“TO BRI K AND TILE MAKERS. 


HE AINSLIE BRICK and TILE 


MAC ma! COMPANY (James “mith, Eaq.. of Deansten, 
Chairman! invite attention to their improved Brick and Tile 
Machines, which are to be seen at work at Alperton. and at the 
Company's office, 1934, Piccadilly, from Ten am. to Five p.m. Mr 
Rohert Scrivener, who has been appointed manager in the room of 
Mr. John Ainslie, will show the machines at the works at Alper- 
ton. which is within a mile of the Sudbury station of the London 
and North-Western Kailway, and two miles of the Faling station 
of the Great Western Railway ; also at the Polytechnic Institation, 
Regent-street, London —All communications to be addremed to 
Mr. WILLIAM GORDON, Secretary, at the office of the Company, 
London, 1934, Piccadilly —Mareh 1, 147. These machines may 
also be seen at Mr. Slizht’s, Leith-walk, Edinburgh ; Mr. Robert 
Boyle's. Ayr; Mr. Lawrence Hill's, 125, Buchanuan-street, Glaagew ; 
Mr. Robert Charlie’, Mill-hill, Leeds; Mesera Penny and Finch's 
Penkridge, Staffordshire ; Mesere Drummond and Son's, Dublin ; 
and Mr. John Connor, Newton Lindrady, County Derry 





OSER and Co. respectfully inform the 
Nobility and Gentry. their Lease having expired, they 
intend REMOVING TO PREMISES NEXT DOOR, in conse- 
uence of which they ate compelled to SELL at » GREAT 
kEDU CTION on ite original cost, a large portion of their 
IMMENSE STOCK, consisting of beantifully sculptured Marble 
Chimney Pieces, in the Louis XIV. and Elizabethan styles 
Bronzes, Candelabra, and Pire Doga, of beautiful designs ; Stoves of 
every description. allowed hy competent t judges to be the best and 
‘a ext assemblage of the kind im Engiand — Hay sow be ene 
- om precisety as usual — 5] and 38, Frith 
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~ MIT H and ENGLISH, 
mL ENGINEERS, Bt ILDE RS’ MACHINISTS, 

asx Fu DERsS. and GENERAL 
see UPACTURERS 

HINCES STREET, LEICESTER-SQU ARE, LON DOS 


ries 


re RO. IN FOU NDRY, 9, Bric k- lane, Old- 
J NES having made great additions 

CK ¢ YF P 4 7 bet. i N's. ‘begs t rm the Trade, that he 

‘ Plain and 0 septal Tron Columns, 

3, Window Guards, 
“is m Staircases, Tomb 
ther Brackets, Canti 
Area Grasings, Fly and 


IRON apa BR 













ks and Troughs, Rain 
Furnace Bars, Stoves, 


cls, Wheel Plates, & 
RAKFERS OVEN WORK, F 


Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash 





IRON FOUNDRY, 
DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES STREET, DRURY-LANE 


JOSEPH GLOVER, 


pa te the ati 
} TERNS for 
+f roae for 
rit { 
I j Meta 
f Ra 
, e W 





ey BAKERS’ OVENS 
_ Purfleet Wharf, Earl 


fStocks. or Mo 











LP } § ; B f 2 
‘ % ‘ 
Self ‘ ( Oven and B 
V1 t Rar Br t Pitt 
ft. 6, 2 
5 Pateut ¢ 
é 84 lid 
4 64 a | i 
. a ot trad ner ee 
7 - i es te} per wet 
t Pa t Sash Line 
4a 3 i 12s =e 
. 2 4 4 
WILLI S IRON) VGERY Vi 
REF Sk ty r 
i, i | t at at tl if 
- bay 


T° BUILDERS and CARPENTERS —In 


fart refers in Lendor 
JOHN and EDWIN YOUNG, Propriet 
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